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ARPER’S MAGAZINE—for sixty-one years the most famous illustrated magazine of the 
entire English-speaking world—stands to-day in a stronger position than ever before, 
both in point of circulation and popularity and in the maintenance: of the highest literary 


and artistic standard. 


The reasons for this long-continued career of success may be summed up in a single sentence: 


It has always been the most interesting, the most important, the 
most authoritative, and the most beautiful Magazine published. 


It is in HARPER’S that the most famous novels of literature have appeared as serials since 
the days when Thackeray, Dickens, Charles Reade, and George Eliot first gave their books to the 


American people through its pages. 


It is in HARPER’S that the great explorers, travelers, and scientists give the first accounts of 


their epoch-making discoveries. 


It is in HARPER’S that the foremost historians, statesmen, scholars, and men of letters first 


present their greatest work. 


It is in HARPER’S that most of the famous short-story writers now living have made their 
mark, and in HARPER’S their greatest work appears. 


America and England have given of their best to make the coming year the most notable in the 
Magazine’s history. And in the consideration of every plan, every expedition, every suggested idea, 
the first question in the minds of both editors and publishers has been that of interestingness. 
For without that quality no contribution can gain a place. 
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THE 
WELL 


= By REX BEACH 


Author of The Silver Horde“ 


rush of action, intensity 


of surprise and humor, 

Pictures by Christy Rex Beach has here out- 
stripped himself. “The Ne’er-Do-Well”’ is a young 
American with a fight on his hands, and it isn’t an easy 
fight to win. He goes to Panama. This new scene 
is even richer than Alaska. 

Here are various kinds of Americans—some with 
swarthy skins—and the Spanish girl, her father, his 
enemies —a motley crew. 

Through it all is the joy, the zest, the enthusiasm 
of youth in action. The conquest of the Isthmus by 
the canal engineers and the counterplots of jealous 
workers run through the story. One Young American 
from the reckless idler at the beginning—which gives 
the novel its title—becomes a man of the sort to do 
things. 

Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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THE 
IRON 


By 
MARGAR 
DELAND 


AFtsk more than four 
years given continuous- 
ly to writing it—perfecting 
and developing her wonderful theme -Mrs. Deland 
has at last completed “The Iron Woman.”’ Like: its 
predecessor it is a novel of spiritual struggle and deep 
human emotion but it rises to an even greater height 
than “ The Awakening of Helena Richie.” The story 
is compact and swiftly moving. From beginning to 
end its human appeal never flags, and, despite the 
touches of profound pathos, it has a wholesome sanity 
and cheerful every-dayness that reminds one of the “‘ Old 
Chester Tales.” 
No serial ever published in Harper's Magazine 
brought forth the favorable comment of so many people. 
The foremost critic in America, after reading it seri- 
ally (the only serial he has read serially in ten years ), 
said: ‘It is the greatest novel America has produced.” 


Illustrations by F. Walter Taylor. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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WHERE HUNDREDS DIED BY FLOOD AND FIRE 


A death list that reaches into the hundreds was the result cf flood and fire following the breaking of a dam that spanned the little valley of 
Freeman Run, in northern Pennsylvania, last Saturday afterncon. The town of Austin, with 3,200 population, and the adjoining village of Costello, 
with a population of half a thousand, were almost obliterated. Heavy rains had raised the reservoir contained by the dam to a point where 
the structure was unable to withstand the strain, and a disaster recalling the terrible calamity at Johnstown 22 years ago was the result. 
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Comment 


An Explosion of News 

As the WrEKLY goes to press, the papers are 
full of black head-lines about the new war de- 
clared by Italy on the Turks, and the very serious 
disaster from a broken dam at Austin, Pennsyl- 
vania. The gist of the difficulty between Italy 
and Turkey seems to be that Italy considers this 
a propitious time to take Tripoli. She has the 
ships to do it. They have cost her a good deal, 
and probably she feels that they ought to make 
" themselves useful. Tripoli is not a very valuable 
possession. There is land back of it, but it must 
Le irrigated to be of any value, and there are 
Arab tribes that must be pacified before Italian 
agriculture can make any considerable experiment 
in Africa. In taking Tripoli, with the Arabs 
loose hehind it, Italy will be in a position some- 
thing like that of the buyer who buys a lawsuit. 

If nothing comes of this assault on Tripoli ex- 
cept that Tripoli will quickly change hands, the 
head-lines will promptly fade back into ordinary 
type, but Turkey, though very weak on the water, 
is pretty strong in military land forces, and if 
the neighbors, roused by Italy, get to pulling 
feathers out of her tail, there may be serious 
fighting and entanglement of other powers. 

As for the broken dam, with its death roll of 
two or three hundred and ‘its great destruction of 
property, its story makes the worst reading of 
the sort since the memorable destruction — of 
Johnstown. It is a reasonable supposition that 
it is not an accident when a dam breaks under 
mere pressure of high water, but something much 
more like a crime. But discussion of that will 
come later. Attention as we go to press is still 
engrossed in getting at the facts in the case and 
succoring hundreds of survivors whose homes were 
swept away. 


La Follette on La Follette 

We have long been accustomed to the campaign 
biography in Presidential years, but the campaign 
autobiography is new. Few of us, however, would 
ask more than one guess at the identity of the 
Presidential aspirant who contributes this idea to 
our polities. It is not the first time that Mr. 
La Fouuerre has upset traditions of the kind that 
might seem to forbid him to paddle his own canoe. 
According to the first instalment of his own narra- 
tive, he began his career by personally directing 
his campaien for district attorney of his native 
county without the consent of the county machine. 
Ile simply went around in a buggy and told the 
voters why he ought to be nominated and elected. 
What more natural than that now, finding the na- 
tional Republican machine against his running 
for President, and no biographer handy, he should 
himself tell the country. who he is and what he has 
done, and, incidentally, why he ought to be Presi- 
dent? If he had balked at the idea, he would not 
be the progressive insurgent he is. 

And. really, we don’t see why the country should 
uot welcome this thoughtful move of the Wisconsin 
statesman. The East and the South are still but 
imperfectly acquainted with him, and he is at the 
head of a movement which is undeniably important. 
Besides his-candidaey for the Presidency, there is 
his eXtraordinary activity in the Senate. whose 

has recently had a potent hand in 
Ile is a national figure, and bids fair to 
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shaping. 
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remain one for a good while to come. We ought, 
therefore, to know about him, and he, of course, 
can tell us more than anybody else can. True, 
there is a fairly strong sentiment against any 
sort of active campaigning by an aspirant for the 
Presidency. But it is considered permissible for 
an aspirant to advocate actively the principles 
he stands for, and Mr. La FoLuettTe assures us 
that his sole design is to set forth the progressive 
cause and cheer on its supporters. In that way, 
he may render a timely service, for there is plenty 
of disagreement as to what that cause really em- 
braces. Last week, when Secretary Fisner told a 
Kansas audience that he himself was a true Pro- 
gressive, Senator Bristow at once felt called on to 
enter a sort of demurrer, to the effect that there 
were others, and with a pretty distinct implication 
that the Secretary was mistaken as to his own 
proper classification. 

By ail means, then, let us weleome La Fo.uettre 
on La Fouiette and on the La Fouuetre idea of 
the Progressive movement. 


Taft on Taft 

President Tart is not writing an autobiography, 
and he will doubtless wait until his public career 
is finished before he undertakes one. Now and 
then, however, he does get into the mood of con- 
fidences and tell about himself. He was in that 
mood recently at a public dinner, and talked 
quite freely to the public men of Illinois who 
sat about him. He told them what he had told 
others before, that his ambition had never been 
political; that he had desired to serve the country 
as Chief Justice, not as President. Then he went 
on and told them what his ideal of the Presi- 
dential office was. He had tried, he said, to 
avoid the two extremes of radicalism and ultra- 
conservatism. He had felt that gradual progress 
was better than either violent changes or no 
change at all. He had done his best to keep “ in 
the middle of the road.” He explained his recent 
vetoes as an adherence to that policy. 

We are of opinion that the President has a 
pretty correct notion about himself and his ad- 
ministration; and it is not every President of 
whom so much ean be said. We think, too, that 
his confession goes a good way toward explaining 
both the successes and the failures of his ad- 
ministration. By conviction and by temperament 
the President is a moderate. His administration 
has accordingly succeeded when wisdom lay in 
moderation. It has failed when moderation was 
unwise, when it had the effect of weakness. Per- 
haps the best instance of its success is his 
handling of the situation created by the troubles 
in Mexico, which would have offered to a Presi- 
dent of a different temperament and different 
ideals abundant opportunities to embroil this coun- 
iry in our neighbor’s affairs. Notwithstanding 
the outcome oi the reciprocity pact, we account 
that also an instance of the success of moderation, 
for the attaining of an agreement with the 
Canadian government was a diplomatic success, 
and such were the difficulties of the negotiation 
that it would have been impossible if our demands 
had not been moderate.. On the other hand, the 
President’s tariff policy has been a failure, and 
it has failed because of his moderation. Long be- 
fore he became President he had advocated a 
revision and lowering of the tariff rates. It is 
to his credit that he was one of the first Repub- 
licans to take that stand. But as President he 
did not reiterate the demand with sufficient -in- 
sistence. He did not demand enough of his party 
in Congress. He was too ¢asily satisfied with 
what he got, teo easily persuaded that it was im- 
possible to get more. He was too moderate. In 
much the same way his Southern policy seems 
to be failing. Tle has shown clearly that his con- 
science rebels at the evil system which permits 
little cliques of officeholders to control with 
patronage his party in that quarter. He has ad- 
mirably defied those machines in certain appoint- 
ments. But he has not repudiated the system. 
IIe has not forbidden his manager, Hitcnucock, 
to employ it. He has not gone far enough. 

Moderation is a relief after a period of violence 
and extremes, and one is always safe in this praise 
of it: if it achieves few triumphs, it avoids many 
dangers. But even moderation may be carried 
to excess. 


The Tenant of the White House 

It is a familiar observation that President 
Tart is a better public servant than public 
master. He is a great public servant—an ad- 
mirable and highly honorable thing to be—but it is 
a habit to observe that he has no great natural 
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gift of leadership. It might be said that his mind 
is better developed than his will. His mind is a 
powerful engine, that works easily, reasonably, 
and ably on mental subjects, but he has been 
thought to have more energy of intellect than of 
volition. 

It is to admire the resolution with which Mr. 
Tart, as President, practises to make his excel- 
lent abilities piece out his deficiencies. He was 
meant to be a comfortable man, gathering honors 
and praise as his natural belongings; he has 
pulled off one of the most uncomfortable of jobs, 
and one which perhaps a thoroughly uncomfort- 
able man would best enjoy. Yet he thrashes along 
in it, doing many things well, and some things 
ill, making a good many mistakes, and sustaining 
a good many abrasions, but constant in effort, 
and, for a big man, considerably nimble in per- 
formance. 

Nobody admires him to-day as much as Mr. 
Roosrvett did when Mr. Roosevett was his em- 
ployer, but very few persons have Mr. Roosevetr’s 
gift of admiration, and especially of admira- 
tion for an efficient employee. We think. 
though, that Mr. Tarr is more admired and 
liked, and especially trusted, than is fully appre- 
ciated. Nobody is afraid of him. He may make 
political blunders, but at least they will not be 
blunders of selfishness or self-seeking. His de- 
fects in political leadership in times like these 
are more dangerous to himself and his own fame 
than they are to the country, whereas his powers 
of mind—of negotiation, of statement, of hearing 
and weighing cases—and his great administrative 
abilities are very valuable to the country. 


Making the Best of It 

After months of fighting for reciprocity with 
Canada as a blow at protection, it will hardly do 
to say now that the defeat of reciprocity will 
prove really helpful to tariff reform. On the 
contrary, it will, no doubt, in one way at least, 
increase the difficulty of freeing from ‘artificial 
restrictions our trade with other countries. Con- 
gress is rather timid about some things, and will 
probably for some time to come be decidedly slow 
to act on any new reciprocity proposal. The 
American Manufacturers’ Export Association, 
which last week, at its convention in this city, 
strongly urged reciprocity with South America, 
must -have felt that Canada’s decision made 
against any prompt realization of its hopes. It 
is true, of course, that reciprocity is rather an 
abatement of protection than a step toward free 
trade. It implies the retention of duties more or 
less protective; else there would be nothing to 
offer the other country. But Democrats freely 
admit that there will be more or less incidenta 
protection even under a tariff for revenue only. 
Reciprocity agreements should, therefore, be pos- 
sible under a Democratic régime. Moreover, the 
spirit of reciprocity is the spirit of the low-tariff 
movement. It is the spirit of fairness, of give- 
and-take, the spirit of freedom. We are heartily 
sorry that reciprocity has come to grief. 

Still, it is -permissible to make the best of 
things; it is not inconsistent to look around for 
compensations. This may be one: Reciprocity 
with Canada, though its main support in Congress 
came from the Democrats, was the proposal of a 
Republican -administration, and it -was taken as 
a: concession from protectionists, not as a part of 
an anti-protection programme. It was doubtless 


‘intended as ‘a substitute for much more radical 


low*tariff ‘measures. It was meant to appease 
modérate low-tariff men, and it might in some 
measure have had that effect. It might, therefore, 
have soméwhat weakened the demand for a 
thoroughgoing downward revision. It might have 
made it a little harder next year to win a decisive 
low-tariff victory. It might have made for some 
sort of compromise. 

Such “mights” would not have been enough 
to justify low-tariff men “in opposing the pact 
with Canada, but there is no reason why they 
should not now be made to yield all the comfort 
there is to be found in them. We trust, however, 
that they will not keep Speaker Crark from 
profiting by the lesson of his unfortunate and 
untimely little flag-raising. 


Politics versus Business — 

The Sun has been unusually prayerful of_late. 
Tt has beheld the entire country overrun and dev- 
astated by a great plague of small politicians, and 
it has cried aloud for a Moses to stretch forth his 
rod. The particular Moses whom our neighbor 
seems to have had in mind was President Tart. 
The President did come forth—at Waterloo, Indi- 


ana—but we are not quite sure that he answered the 
Sun’s prayer to the Sun’s satisfaction. The Sun 
wanted him to do or say something that would 
make'the politicians.stop persecuting business. The 
President did indeed ask the politicians and the 
country to let up on business, but at the same 
time he said he was going to keep on enforcing 
the laws, including the anti-trust law, and that if 
the interests wanted to be let alone they would 
have to behave. He thought that, as a matter of 
fact, they were making progress in behavior, but 
he recommended sticking to eternal vigilance as 
the best means to keep them from backsliding. 

Now the Sun’s prayerful fervor in this matter 
is interesting. Other of our neighbors share it 
in varying degrees, particularly the Times, and 
so do a good many papers throughout the country. 
So do lots of business men, and we think it also 
extends to the two classes not covered by that 
phrase—the professional men, namely, and the 
working-men. We could even name politicians 
who share it. There is undoubtedly a very wide- 
spread feeling that the political agitation of 
economic issues is keeping back prosperity, that 
the politicians are ruining business. The worst 
of it is that when business is exposed to that sort 
of hostility it doesn’t seem to know how to protect 
itself. The old way was to have allies and agents 
among the politicians themselves, but that arrange- 
ment is now too well understood to be safe, and it 
was always rather expensive. The various exposures 
of it had much to do with bringing on the present 
state of feeling in the country and the present 
activities of the politicians. We are afraid there 
is no feasible plan of buying off the agitators and 
investigators. 


What Can Business Do? 

For our own part, while we do not feel quite 
so badly as the Sun does about the matter, we by 
no means regard it as negligible. We cannot be 
content with falling back, like the Post, on the 
general observation that the true causes of business 
depression are usually economic, not political. We 
think politics and politicians do affect business 
very powerfully indeed, and we agree with the 
Sun that some politicians are, to say the least, 
extremely careless about the effect on business of 
what they say and do. We shall never be 
entirely rid of demagogues and visionaries and 
extremists, and they will always have some power 
to make trouble. Even if we could get rid of such 
people, business would not be “let alone.” In 
fact, it would not be let alone under any circum- 


stances. It is too big a part of our life, and it 
is too constantly changing its character and 
methods. Government is simply compelled to be 


constantly taking account of it. Nor could busi- 
ness get along without government. It is utterly 
dependent on the law for security, and constantly 
demanding changes in the law to meet its needs. 

Why may not the best way out lie through the 
more active participation of business itself in 
polities? Not, of course, the old kind of participa- 
tion; not secret bargains and corruption, but an 
open and vigorous, and, above all, a_ steady 
participation? Why should not business men, 
since they know how important to them the course 
of public affairs is bound to be, make full use of 
the power of their numbers to protect themselves 
and secure good government for the country? Is 
it not true that as a class they are given to 
neglecting public affairs save when they find them- 
selves aggrieved, as at present, and that then they 
confine themselves mainly to protest? Is not that 
the reason why we have all been rather surprised 
recently when certain great men of business have 
come out with clearly defined views on public 
questions, showing thought and study? Why 
should we have been surprised? Why should not 
such men speak out often on such subjects? 

Is it not at bottom the fault of business men 
themselves if they let themselves be victimized 
by politicians? Is it not apparent that they would 
be far more than a match for their persecutors if 
they would do their full duty and exercise all their 
rights as citizens? We recommend to business for 
its own defense that same eternal vigilance which 
the politicians recommend as a safeguard against 
the wrong-doings of business. 


Prohibition in Kansas and Elsewhere 
Here is a letter from a very well-known Kansas 
clergyman and writer about prohibition: 


TorprKa, Kansas, September 26, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str.—In your editorial comment (September 23d) 
on “Maine and Prohibition” you say, “ Prohibition 
is @ sentimental remedy.” You then go on to say 
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that “the wisest people in the country do not indorse 
prohibition.” 

I do not know who the “ wisest people in this coun- 
try” are, but I do know that for over thirty years 
constitutional prohibition has been a practical and 
not a “sentimental remedy” for the liquor business 
in Kansas. 

I have lived in Topeka, a city of 50,000 people, for 
over twenty-two years. There is not a saloon or 
drinking-place in the whole city, and the drug-stores 
do not sell liquor even for medicine. 

There are 1,600,000 people in Kansas, and the over- 
whelming majority of them believe in prohibition as 
the only remedy for the drink evil. The editors of 
all our newspapers are unanimously in favor of the 
law. The judges of the Supreme Court believe in it. 
The business men indorse it. There is not a leading 
politician in the State who does not believe in it, 
not for.policy but for principle. 

Of course no Kansan would dare claim that every 
one of the 1,600,000 Kansans is ise, but neither 
would he admit that most of them are fools. One 
thing he does insist on, however, is that the pro- 
hibitory law is one of the best laws in Kansas, and 
that it is a practical and not a “ sentimental ” remedy. 

l am, sir, 
CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


Prohibition seemed to us a sentimental remedy 
in Maine because it has not been possible to en- 
force it in the Maine cities. The people in Maine 
have wished to have the law in their constitution 
and statute-book, but, apparently, have not wished 
to enforce it in their cities. We prefer local 
option, which gives the rural districts the prohibi- 
tion which works well in them, and gives the cities 
& minimum of restricted lawful traffic in alcoholic 
beverages which we believe gives better results 
in sobriety and order than prohibition evaded. 

But if an “overwhelming majority” of the 
Kansans like State and constitutional prohibition, 
we would by no means disturb it. Kansas is an 
agricultural State. _ Its ratio of population to area 
is 20 to the square mile. New York has 185 per- 
sons to the square mile; Connecticut 223, Massa- 
chusetts 404. The drink problem in these States 
is very different from what it is in Kansas, and 
the problem in the populous parts of Maine has 
come to be more like the problem in Connecticut 
than in Kansas. Kansas with a local-option law 
would have almost es much prohibition as it has 
now—perhaps quite as much—but certainly Kansas 
should keep on with prohibition as long as its 
people want it and think it gives good results. 
But when it becomes a sentimental remedy—on 
the books but not enforceable; in the words of 
the people, but not really desired—then Kansas 
will do well to amend its law. 

We den’t think the Kansans are unwise because 
they want prohibition. If it suits present condi- 
tions in their State, they do well to keep it. What 
we had in mind in speaking of the “ wisest people 
in the country ” as opposed to prohibition was such 
experts as Mr. Witutmams, whose articles in 
MecClure’s Magazine about the effects of alcohol 
were the most effective and disturbing to con- 
sumers that we have seen in print. But when he 
eame to discussing remedies, Mr. Witutams did 
not favor State prohibition. Neither, as we remem- 
ber, did the Committee of Fifty, who went as deep 
as they could into the drirk question some years 
ago, and published a book about it. Neither does 
the Guttenberg system, the most successful ever 
carried out for the diminishment of drinking, work 
on the lines of prohibition. 

We also had in mind, in speaking of “ wisest 
persons,” the very small proportion of leading 
people, men and women, in such a community as 
this of New York, who are total abstainers. Per- 
haps we are wrong in thinking that the aim of 
the prohibitionists is to make us all total ab- 
stainers, but in so far as that is their aim we think 
it unsound in doctrine as well as impracticable. 

The pity of drinking in this country and most 
other Northern countries is that it is so badly 
done, that so large a proportion of the beverages 
available for the poorer people are so unwhole- 
some, and the use of them so ignvurant. Beer, 
when it is properly made and properly drunk, is 
the least harmful] of the aleoholic beverages in 
common use. Whisky and the other spirits do 
harm for the most part; wines still cost too much 
here to be a common drink with the mass of our 
people. | 

Most “wisest people,” by the way, are very 
spare drinkers. Our national rum bill is enor- 
mous, but stiJ] there is a very much better under- 
standing of dhe dangers of the aleoholic beverages 
than there. was even thirty years ago. 


‘Tips and Pride 


One of the objections made to tips is that they 
are humiliating to the recipient. But that de- 
pends entirely on how the recipient feels about 
them. The Pullman porter who sued the Pullman 
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- one dollar a week by diversion of passengers. 


Company and the Southern Pacific Railroad in 
September, for damages because of a railroad acei- 
dent, did not feel that they were at all humiliating. 
Quite the contrary. Alleging that he took in $100 
a month in tips, besides $30 that the company 
paid him, and that because of the accident he 
‘annot go on with his gainful duties, he com- 
plains— 

that his employment was more lucrative than he 
could hope to acquire elsewhere without great train- 
ing, that it conferred dignity and position among 
members of his own race, and that he is deprived of 
the satisfaction that came with the knowledge that 
most of his income was derived not from persons con- 
tracted to pay same but from persons who voluntarily 
rewarded merit and attention upon his part. 


Automobile vs. Road 

It has been noted that of 4,167 persons who came 
to two hotels in the White Mountains in August. 
2,524 came in automobiles, and the deduction has 
been made that the railroads lost the fares of these 
2.524 who traveled in their own conveyances. 
Further deductions follow about the total loss to 
railroads by automobile travel, and somebody 
guesses that every automobile costs the railroads 
The 
Pullman Company’s earnings from passengers fell 
a little short of expectation, we believe, this year, 
and that was charged against the automobiles. 

Per contra it is pointed out that for ten years 
past the passenger traflic of the New England rail- 
roads has steadily increased, and that in spite not 
only of automobiles but of the great expansion 
of trolley roads. The rule seems to be, the more 
means of travel, the more people gad about. 

But even if the automobiles did pinch the rail- 
roads, it would be worth while to wait and see 
if that would be a permanent condition. The rail- 
roads build their own roads and maintain them out 
of their earnings. The automobiles don’t. They 
travel on whatever roads they can find, and use 
them up very fast. It is not demonstrated yet that 
the American pubiie will be able to maintain good 
roads for the automobiles. Since the great in- 
crease of motor travel we have seen a wonderful 
amount of road construction. But the problem of 
road maintenance that is following jt is perplexing 
engineers not only here but in al) the motor- 
bearing countries. In France the roads are badly 
racked. Nowhere has a country road surface been 
found yet that sufficiently endures the tapping of 
iron horseshoes, combined with the swift whirl of 
the heavy rubber-tired vehicles that throw all loos 
particles of the road-bed to one side. 

Good roads for automobiles can be maintained, 
but it is expensive. Many of the new State roads 
have been paid for by bond issues. But bonds can- 
not be issued for maintenance. Perhaps in the 
end the automobiles will have to do what the rail- 
roads and trolley-lines do—maintain the roads they 
travel over, or at least pay their due share of th 
road bill. 


Absurdities in the Hymn-books 

If Governor WILsow tries to get absurdities out 
of the hymn-books he will find it a large contract 
He told the Sunday-school Convention at Trenton 
last Sunday that “ The Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where” which the schools had been singing was 
“silly and meaningless, . . . like many other mod- 
ern church hymns that have neither poetry nor 
sense in them:” That is quite true. There are 
surprisingly few hymns in the hymn-books that 
have any merit as literature. Most of them can 
be materially improved as verse by a pencil in 
any fairly practised hand in a few minutes. But 
in spite of their worthlessness as poetry, many 
of them doubtless have an emotional value, and 
powers of association, that is out of all/proportion 
to their literary value. They produce effeets and 
serve a purpose, and perhaps it doesn’t matter 
how defective they are so long as most of the 
people who sing them don’t know it. 


Dollar-chasing Sportsmen 


The distinguishing characteristic of the most 
eminent members of that class in the community 
which dearly loves to be known as the ™“ sporting 


element” is their complete and consistent devotion to 
the immediate dollar.—The Sun. 


Quite so. Devotion to the immediate dollar 
broke up horse-racing, and will doubtless balk the 
effort to secure toleration for boxing. But, after 
all, it is no new story that the love of money is 
the root of all evil. 


Not So Bad 

The Giants have got the championship, the 
charter seems to be beaten, and there is water 
in the reservoirs. Altogether it has not been a 
fruitless summer for New York. 
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Correspondence 
WHEN EDISON COMES HOME 


Mepora, September 11, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn.—It is said that “A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country.” Like numerous 
other sayings, it does not.and should not tell the exact 
truth. Nevertheless, there is little doubt but that 
we are prone to overlook true worth in talent of our 
own Taisiiez2. 

Qne of the greatest “ prophets,” if you please, that 
ever lived is now away from his “own country.” 
America’s greatest living scientist and benefactor has 
left our shores for a brief rest after years of arduous 
labor. Why would it not. upon his return, be a 
liiting time to show to Thomas A. Edison what we 
‘think of him at home? Have a monster mass-meeting 
to meet and greet him. Have the public schools of 
the nation set aside the day to honor him and review 
his works. 

History teaches that after great men have gone 
we then realize their greatness, and the attention of 
the world is focused upon their lives. Statues are 
erected to their memory. Their old homesteads are 
held sacred, their personal belongings are highly 
prized, 

But why wait untila man dies todo him honor? Let 
us have a live hero. Who can tell the satisfaction felt 
by the late Mark Twain when, through the efforts of 
the editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, he was given a dinner 
to which were invited the great living sAmerican 
writers of the day? 

Let us convey to the great “ Wizard” some token 
of our appreciation that we, as Americans, have for 
his great work for humanity. Tell the _ people, 
especially the rising generation, how he has, more 
than any other man, living or dead, advanced the cause 
of civilization, I am, sir, 


J. P. ROODHOUSE. 


IN. MILWAUKEE 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 28, 
To the Editor of Harpers Weekly: 

Sin.—As the beautiful dream about Milwaukee 
Socialism written by Mr. Collier and published in 
vour WEEKLY of August 12th has not been commented 
ipon by any one else, | feel that it should not go 
unchallenged. “ Distance lends enchantment to the 
view” of Mr. Collier. If the birds of flight who go 
into eestatic praise of Socialism in Milwaukee would 
look into the entire administration and look over the 
whole city they would be able to write with more pre- 
cision and not mislead readers. If a man should visit 
our police court only, he would conelude that Mil- 
waukee is an awful town. If a man should visit the 
Milwaukee ehurehes and keep out of the eighteen 
hundred saloons which are kept open day and night, 
Sundays included, he would set down Milwaukee as a 
religious town and see very few Socialists. On the 
other hand. if a visitor in Milwaukee would stroll 
through the resident portions where nearly every 
other house is a saloon and consequent poverty pre- 
vails, he would conclude that Milwaukee is the strong- 
hold of Socialism. Now, the question is: Where was 
Mr. Collier when he was in Milwaukee ? 

Fortunately. the Socialist administration in Mil- 
waukee has not entire control of the city. I say for- 
tunately, beeause in those departments where the 
Socialists have contral incompetency and want of 
business tact in public affairs is very evident. The 
number of officers has been greatly increased and the 
city taxes have been considerably raised; but the 
streets have been neglected, the garbage has not been 
properly taken care of (although the cost of taking 
care of it has been increased about forty per cent., as 
shown by a careful investigation), and to a business 
man Milwaukee looks more like a decaying vegetable 
than a growing plant. 

When the Socialists went into office they gave their 
attention to buying million-dollar parks, running great 
boulevards all through the city, and other fanciful 
schemes, which are in the same condition now that 
they were at the beginning of the administration; but 
they failed to do any essential work or make improve- 
ments on the streets, and thereby failed to provide any 
werk for the laborers. The city officers spent their 
time in lecturing on Socialism in this and other cities 
and neglected the business of the town. Tax bills were 
mixed, accounts badly kept. rotten hose was bought 
for the fire department, roiten hay for the horses, bills 
lett unpaid. and everything handled in a most un- 
businesslike manner. 

When the administration failed to provide public 
work for the laboring men, and the greatest number of 
men out of employment that Milwaukee has ever seen 
were walking the streets. the Socialists asked the 
merchants to turn off the lady clerks and put the hod- 


SOCIALISM 


carriers and sewer-diggers their places to. sell 
ladies’ goods. What ideas, and what ideals! Two 


have passed and the Socialists have 
made no showing in public improvements. The dis- 
satisfaction among the laborers has increased. Just 
betore the next election the administration hopes to go 
into street Improvements on a large seale so as to 
give work to the laborers here and draw voters from 
ether cities. We never had a party that used the 
publie funds and public offices so openly and notori- 
ously for its own benefit: but vet the Socialists are 
eternally harping on their honesty. 

Another trait of the Socialists is their vigorous use 
of the power of the State to prosecute people who are 
Hot Socialists, and to resist the lawful prosecution of 
Socialists. When England attempted to take a Social- 
ist back from Canada to England. where he was charged 
with committing the crime of murder, the Socialists in 
this city and in many other places held meetings of 
protest and raised funds to resist the government. In 
this State when a bad man (a Socialist) fortified him- 
self with guns and ammunition to resist the service of 
warrants in which two men were killed and two were 
wounded, the Socialists talked of recruiting an armed 
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company and sending it to his assistance. Also, after 
the conviction of that man for murder they have con- 
tinued to raise funds to get him off by hook or by 
erook. When alleged dynamiters (Socialists) were 
arrested for the most heinous crimes on the record, the 
Socialists held meetings of protestation and threatened 
the government with dire punishment if it should en- 
force the laws to punish them. The Socialists, by re- 
sisting the punishment of members of their party for 
actual crimes and insisting upon punishing others, 
show their unscrupulous unfairness and total bljnd- 
ness to justice. Also, the collection of large funds to 
defeat the enforcement of the law, a® in the dyna- 
miters’ and Dietz cases, shows their idea of a trial 
and how they would corrupt the courts if they had 
control of them. 

If the party should ever control a State, its fanati- 
cism would run to riot. However, the Socialists have 
little chance of ever getting the farmers’ vote, as they 
say the farmers are such niggards that they will not 
divide up with the Socialists; and, consequently, if 
Socialism should ever become strong enough to rule 
or ruin a few large cities, the farmers will protect the 
State. I am, sir, 

CHARLES M. SCANLAN. 


TRUSTS AND THE TRUST LAW 


Brooxtyn, New York, September 25, 1911- 

Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: e 

Sir,—In the able finance article on the anti-trust 
law recently appearing in the WEEKLY, the point is 
made that the trust of to-day is an entirely different 
proposition from the trust which the Sherman Law 
was designed to prevent. Different, yes, but any 
better? How about the shoe-machinery monopoly, and 
the International Harvester Company, and all the 
rest of them—are they any better than the “trusts” 
of twenty years ago? Worse, if anything. Go ahead 
and amend the law, but amend it in the direction of 
making it stricter than it is. Suppose it does hurt 
* business” for the time being. You wouldn’t do 
away with surgery because it hurts, would you? 


I am, sir, 
F, K. 


PROSPECTORS LAG IN COLORADO 


St. Louts, Missouri. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—What is the matter with Colorado? One of 
its leading journals has found it necessary to start a 
propaganda to induce gold and silver seekers to take 
to the trail again. Listen to this from the Denver 
Republican: 

“The enthusiasm aroused by the Republican in 
starting the movement to grub-stake prospectors is 
gaining foree like an avalanche. Moving steadily, 
slowly at first, it is now under splendid headway, and 
has received an impetus which nothing can cheek. The 
point set for the fund to reach before the work would 
begin was passed several days ago, yet belated sub- 
seribers are still sending in their contributions and 
asking to be enlisted in the good work. There is no 
limit placed on the amount to be raised. The more 
that is subscribed the greater will be the good derived 
from the plan.” 

A large fund has been raised. Business men have 
taken hold of the project, and are going to organize 
a Grubstake and Mining Development Company, 
under the auspices and control of the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce, to hunt up new deposits and to work 
abandoned mines which may be made to pay under 
the new and cheaper methods of ore extraction. 

These are surprising revelations. In former times 
it was not necessary for any newspaper or chamber of 
commerce in Colorado to get up a grubstake fund to 
induce prospectors to take to the hills. William 
Green Russel! and his associates did not have any 
such spur when, in 1858, they discovered, a few miles 
from the present Denver, the gold which led to the 
* Pike’s Peak or Bust” hegira from the States in 
Nor did George Jackson or John H. Gregory 
require any such incentive when they went on their 
prospecting quests which led to the gold “ finds” in 
May, 1859, the former’s on Clear Creek, near the 
present Idaho Springs, about forty miles west of 
Denver, and the latter's a few miles farther west, on 
the North Fork of Clear Creek. Russell, Jackson, 
and Gregory placed Denver and Colorado on the map. 

One day in 1891, in a locality whieh had been 
trodden over by hunters, explorers, soldiers, and pros- 
cetors ever since the days of Zebulon Pike, Bob 
Womack, a cowboy, made the discovery which ma- 
terialized as Cripple Creek, opening up the richest 
gold deposits in the United States. But he was not 
subsidized by any committee or community, nor was 
Stratton, who made his big “find” soon afterward 
in the same locality. Has the race of the Russells, 
the Jacksons, the Gregorys, the Womacks, and the 
Strattons died out in Colorado? Must the argonaut of 
1911 in that region have his pay in his pocket before 
he consents to take to the trail? 

These appeals by the Denver Republican and the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce are made in a State 
whose silver production at one time, taken in connec- 
tion with that of the Comstock lode in Nevada, broke 
the old 16 to 1 parity between the money metals, made 
Mr. Bland a national figure, furnished Mr. Bryan 
the issue by which he almost rode into the Presidency 
in 1896, and disturbed the monetary scheme of all 
the great countries of the world. except England. 

Yet. chiefly through the Cripple Creek contributions, 
Colorado has for years been the largest gold producer 
in the United States. Cripple Creek, which yielded 
$200,000 in 1891, the year of its discovery, went up to 
$24,000,000 by 1901, produced $16,000,000 in 1910, and 
had an aggregate output along to the end of that 
vear of $280,000,000. It is still producing, in 1911, 
at an average rate of much more than $1,000,000 a 
month. Moreover. important gold discoveries are ex- 
peeted on the northeastern base of James’s Peak, fifty 
miles from Denver, on the Moffat Railway, from some 
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“signs” which have recently been developed. Geo- 
logically the strata there resemble those of Cripple 
Creek. Colorado’s total gold output in 1910 was 
$20,577,000, and promises to be somewhat greater in 
1911. From Russell’s “find” in 1858 down to the 
end of June, 1911, Colorado has contributed $478,000,- 
000 of gold and $425,000,000 of silver to the world’s 
stock of these metals. , 

Following the example of Denver, some of the 
business men of Helena, Montana, Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, Pierre, South Dakota, and other communities in 
their region are getting up grubstake funds, with 
which to send more prospectors into the hills. This 
is an excellent idea. The United States is second 
among the gold-producing countries of the world, with 
an annual output of almost $100,000,000 in recent 
years, being led by the Rand district of South Africa 
alone, but the Rand leads us by about fifty per cent., 
and this margin is steadily broadening. 

| I am, sir, 
Hfstoricvus. 


THE LINCOLN ROAD 


Pa., September 11, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—It is to be assumed from your “ Comment,” en- 
titled “A Lincoln Road to Gettysburg,” which ap- 
peared in the WEEKLY of September 2d, that you are 
opposed to the National Good Roads movement. You 
are not in favor of the proposal to build this highway 
because you believe that a horde of pleasure-seeking 
motorists would tear up and down the road to the 
exclusion of all other traffic. Do you not believe that 
the rural commercial motor-driven wagon would have 
a chance to use the highway? A rapidly increasing 
number of farmers and dairymen are using motor 
trucks for marketing their products, and a road such 
as the proposed Lincoln Highway would be of the 
greatest benefit to the country and to the towns 
through which it would pass. New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts have found that their expenditures for roads 
have been their best paying investments, and New 
York is finding that the same is true in its case. 
Would it not be better to use the appropriation for a 
memorial to Lincoln, in building a highway which 
would connect our greatest battle-field with the national 
capital, than to spend the money in erecting a monu- 
ment in Washington? By building the highway you 
would not only make the battle-field, with its beautiful 
monuments, accessible, but the Good Roads movement 
would be stimulated and a large section of country 
would enjoy increased prosperity. 

I am, sir, 
Howarp LONGSTRETH. 

We don’t object to the Lincoln Road because we are 
opposed to good roads, but because the road does not 
seem to us suitable as a monument to Lincoln.— 
EDITOR. 


THE PRICE OF GOLD 


New Yor« City, September 9, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Mr. Henry T. Ross, of Ottawa, Canada, has 
chosen to affirm that $18.85 or, in English money, 
£3 17s. 9d. is not the standard price for an ounce of 
gold theoretically of absolute purity. I reaffirm the 
fact, which is well known. The gold from the Yukon 
and British Columbia is very far from this hypo- 
thetical purity. When it arrives at the Canadian Mint 
it is assayed, and the miner is paid according to its 
purity. The further it departs from the standard of 
theoretical purity the further the sum paid departs 
from the standard of $18.85. If the gold is very 
coarse, containing an unusual amount of the usual 
impurities—silver, iron, copper, tin, antimony, ete.—he 
may get as low as $15 per ounce. 

Let us follow the gold. After being assayed it goes 
to the refiners, who have to return it with an actual 
purity of 996 2-3 parts of a thousand, 3 parts and 
1-3 part being the margin allowed the Assay Office. 
When it goes to the Coinage Department, 80 parts 
in the thousand are subtracted, and an equal amount 
of copper is added, because gold is too soft for coining 
unless hardened by an alloy. The difference in value 
constitutes the seigniorage which goes to support the 
Mint. The coined sovereign then represents 


916 2-3 refined gold 
80 copper alloy 
3 1-3 assay margin 


1000 


Mr. Ross’s bold assertion that gold is of the same 
value at the respective mints of the United States and 
Canada is emphatically untrue, and either results 
from the disingenuousness of British writers on this 
topic of monetary matters, or from a confusion in his 
own mind. I am unwilling to ascribe it to the former, 
although English writers at the time when the de- 
monetization of silver had aroused very angry feelings 
in this country did not hesitate to confound money of 
account with money of currency in their warfare 
against American interests. Nor did they stop there, 
but maintained that the true ratio between gold and 
silver was 1 to 40. Whereas sea-water taken from a 
point below the surface where its salinity is constant 
and unchanging contains to every ton 12 7-8 grains 
of silver and 1 grain of gold. The gold is hidden in 
the silver and the silver is hidden in the chlorides and 
iodides. 

I cannot conclude without recognizing the even- 
handed justice of your editorial comment as to the 
Monetary Committee. You extenuate nothing, and 
you set down nothing in malice. You will not allow 
yourself to be hurried and bustled by contemporary 
clamor into contemporary impatience. Much of the 
editorial work of the worl is of the first quality, but 
it is marred by this impatience which is becoming the 
great American defect. This gives to your WEEKLY its 
character of unusual and conspicuous impartiality. 

I am, sir, 
EpwaArp RUDOLF GARCZYNSKI. 
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A Market Scene in Tripoli, now menaced by the Italian forces 


The Raid on Tripoli 


TALY'S raid on Tripoli can find 
parallels enough in history. One 
) has only to recall the partitions of 
*oland, the seizure of Alsace by 
>» Louis XIV., the rending of Silesia 
yy from Maria Theresa’s inexperienced 
hands by Frederick the Great, to 
$ realize that in this latest piratical 
ge Italy is only following the 
traditional practice of European policy. Pretexts of 
the wolf-andilamb order have been thrown out as sops 
to public conscience: Turkey has injured Italy's citi- 
zens and muddied the stream of Italian commerce > 
but the inspiring principle of the aggressors has been 
the old maxim of diplomacy: “If you rob that little 
fellow I must have compensation from him also.” 

The oy of “ Compensation” is the “ Balance 
of Power” doctrine in its modern form. When, in 
1898, Russia seized Port Arthur, Great’ Britain 
promptly seized Wei-hai-Wei. When, in 1881, France 
assimilated Tunis, that African peninsula which 
thrusts itself forward toward Sicily, Italy demanded 
and obtained recognition of her reversionary rights 
over Tripoli, the Turkish dependency which lies be- 
tween Tunis and Egypt, on the North-African coast. 
Since that date she has looked covetously southward 
upon this strip of fertile shore, with its vast hinter- 
land. To-day, when Europe’s eyes are focused upon. 
Moroceo, and France and Germany crouch snarling 
over the dismembered, moribund Empire of the Moors, 
Italy sees her opportunity and has gone to Tripoli. 

There is the crux of the situation. Turkey has ac- 
cepted war rather than submit to spoliation. Turkey’s 
army is far stronger than the 250,000 trained soldiers 
of Italy, and comprises fine fighting material. Un- 


Duke of Genoa, Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Navy 


doubtedly it would “walk over” its opponents could 
it be Brought into action. But the Turkish fleet is a 
negligible quantity, so that Italy, holding the sea, has 


to deal only with the 30,000 soldiers believed to be in 
Tripoli, and can prevent the arrival of reinforcements. 

But what a commentary all this is upon The Hague 
Peace Tribunal and our pious aspirations toward inter- 
national peace and arbitration! Was Mommsen right 
when the old historian scoffingly called the first Hague 
Conference “a smudge upon a page of history ”? 

When Mr. Roosevelt “took” Panama he did much 
more than perpetrate an act of injustice against a 
small and obscure South-Amerfean people. That act 
was the negation of the spirit which animated the 
writers of our Constitution. It was a shock to the 
moral sense of the world which makes us impotent 
to demand justice elsewhere. Against this act Colom- 
bia has never ceased to protest. She has demanded 
arbitration without avail. Why should a_ strong 
Power agbitrate with a weak one? 

When Japan “took” Korea, a country whose per- 
petual independence was guaranteed by Japan's own 
ally, England, and the Korean envoys toured this 
country and Europe in the fruitless attempt to obtain 
championship, The Hague Tribunal was dumb. There 
was no jurist there brave enough to break the shackles 
of formalism and drive the robbers from that temple, 
denying them right of representation there till they 
came with clean hearts and hands. 

Is it not farcical, then, for nations whose pros- 
perity makes peace essential to them—for the United 
States and England, or France and Germany—to dedi- 
cate themselves to justice and arbitration, when they 
reserve the right to plunder and rob all weaker 
peoples? There is no Power to-day that is worthy to 
send its representatives to The Hague. If Englan:l 
would make an arbitration treaty with Persia, France 
with Morocco, or the United States with Colom- 
bia—only tlten might one hope that The Hague 
Peace Tribunal will justify itself in the public 
conscience. . 


A’ movable “ wireless” at the Italian military maneuvers 
THE ITALIAN EXPEDITION AGAINST TURKEY’S LAST PROVINCE IN AFRICA, CONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT OF THE ARBITRATION MOVEMENT 
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A draft of Turkish recruits from a Macedonian village 
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Aviation 


By Edward Wesley Potter 


T does seem too bad that the growing 


science of aeronautics should have 
ysuch.a hard time in getting to- 
gether a vocabulary fitted to its 


needs. As in the ease of the allied 
science of meteorology, or that other 
modern branch of specific knowledge, 
electric engineering, the providing of 
the necessary phraseology was com- 
mitted to educated technologists, and expressions that 
earried real meaning did not flout the dictates of 
plain. common sense or make a mock of their root 
derivations. But in the discussion of aeronautical 
apart from some of the terms borrowed from 
navigation and the tactics of nature's true 
fliers, the birds, all sorts and conditions of men, ably 
assisted by hurrying lhead-line writers, have taken 
part in the composition of a vocabulary that is some- 
times freakish, sometimes foolish, but always without 
any systematic co-ordination. It may be, indeed, that 
we had best let aeronautical nomenclature work out 
its own salvation, as it were, without let or hindrance. 
At the same time, however, it is not yet too late to 
register a protest against some of the more glaring 


topics, 
marine 


misnomers that unfortunately find -their way into 
print. 
Beginning with “aeroplane,” that originated as a 


compound of the French verb * planer,” meaning * 
soar,” or “to hover above.” producing a word that is 
both picturesque and poetic in its own vernacular, 
but a travesty on descriptive definition when adopted 
into our own. It unmistakably impresses one with the 
idea of the “plane” of mathematies. Yet it is a 
eertainty that no power-driven apparatus with plane 
surface has thus far sueceeded in getting off the 
ground. 

Some day, perhaps, if it should prove to be in any 
way desirable, mankind will mount into the blue em- 
pyrean with supporting appliances akin to those of 
the humming bird, the butterfly, and other flat-winged 
birds and insects, and so high an authority as Orville 
Wright has epigrammatically remarked that “the 
time will come when men will fly with a pair of shin- 
But the advent of the “ shingleplane ”—a veri- 
plane “—is far off, and the flying-machine gets 
Prot. A. Lawrence Rotch points out, by 


wles.” 
table 
its uplift. as 


compression, by attacking the air vertically instead 
of horizontally, pressing downward with surfaces of 


most birds’ wings. 
‘aerocurve ~ was once used in 
of to-day, but deservedly failed to get 
any extended reeognition. In no manner whatsoever 
dict it the idea of sustained flight, and the 
locution could better be incorporated in a theorem of 
applied mathematics than used to represent an object 
in motion. Wherefore the misnomers now current will 
probably remain so for the time being, and may be- 
established. In faet, writers to 


preater curvature than 
Hence, 


aeroplane 


the sense of 


suggest 


come permanently 
whom aeroplane ” its cognates are highly re- 
pugnant have been foreed to use them to avoid te- 


dious repetition. 


On the other hand, there is a chance. concededly 
a small one, that these inaccuracies will disappear 
from common use in favor of something better, like 
that droll absurdity “aerodrome” as an equivalent 
for “aeroplane.” It is said by some investigators to 
be a coinage of Professor Langley. and by others that 
he merely adopted it to placate its real creators, the 
Washington newspaper correspondents, who were un- 
mercifully ridiculing his diahedral flying-machine that 
was subsequently proven to be all that he claimed for 
it. Be that as it may, the word, in the sense indi- 
eated, had a short-lived and vexatious existence before 
it was finally abandoned by general consent. 

The most exasperating error in characterization at 
present is the misuse of “airship.” Time and again 
one can see head-lines like this: “ Airship Flies 150 
Miles an Hour,” or “ Airship Falls; Aviator Killed,” 
when it is the weighty flying-machine that is meant. 
If the generic term “aircraft” had been employed, 
there would have been no atrocious assault upon our 
language. But “ airship” contains one letter the less, 
and that means much to the worried epitomizer. 
Rated according to size, it would be as permissible to 
speak of a yacht as an ocean-liner, or a naphtha 
tender as a yacht, as to rank the automobile of the 
air with an airship. Then, too, the latter is a buoy- 
ant affair, floating by its own levity and, if need be, 
sailing with wind minus any other propelling force, 
whereas the heavier-than-air apparatus gets its sus- 
taining power, as already indicated, .by a_ reverse 
process. 

If this slipshod use of “airship.” however, is a 
banality when confined to needless writers, what. shall 
be said of the lawmaking power of a sovereign State 
that gives even qualified sanction to such flagrant 
misprision of*meaning?. Yet that is exactly what the 
Legislature and Governor of the State of Connecticut 
have done in a law recently passed for the partial 
regulation of flying-machines and other aireraft. The 
text of the offending section declares: “ The term ‘ air- 
ship’ in this act includes every kind of vehicle or 
structure intended for use as a means of transporting 
passengers or goods or both in the air.” Verily, the 
sloven scribe is justified of his fetish, even though the 
preposterous definition is solely one of convenience. 

The compact “aero” is also frequently requisi- 
tioned to denominate all kinds of aerial apparatus, 
and, when adopted for gas-borne appliances, can be 
made to serve a useful purpose. It seems to “ fall 
down,” however, if coupled with heavier-than-air con- 
trivances. When is a kite, a flying-fish, or a clam- 
shell skittering over the water an “ aero,” or, rather, 
an “air”? How classify Grannort’s machine that 
little more than a year ago made its first and final ap- 
pearance in public? Its inventor folded up its single 
surfaces somewhat after the fashion of a buggy-top, 
set his propellor in motion, and,’ utilizing his ap- 
paratus as a wind wagon, steered it through the most 


crowded streets of Berlin, trundhing from the Johan- 
nisthal field to the Tegel drill-ground. There, this 


surface test being considered decisive, it was impound- 


ed by the military authorities, and will travel on long 
marches or participate in military maneuvers, mov- 
ing along by its own power, fully assembled and ready 
for immediate scout duty. But suppose this wind 
wagon does not make an ascension? Will it still rate 
as an “aero”? 

Or, to elucidate this idea further, take the huge 
‘monoplane Major von Parseval built sixteen 
months ago, when he was scientifically demonstrating 
the limitations of that style of aircraft. By means 
of the well-known and convenient pontoon device, his 
mammoth model was taking wing on Lake Plauen, 
Germany, whenever required, or making trips over 
the smooth surfaces of the water as a catamaran, and, 
likewise, sliding down an inclined track into its 
aqueous cradle or trying its take-offs on the solid 
earth, and undergoing these diverse tests as nothing 
more than part of a day’s work. Was it an “ aero,” a 
‘hydro,” a “ geo,” or all three combined? As a matter 
of fact, the dynamically raised apparatus has now 
become an appanage of two or three elements, and 
getting into the air, or staying there for.any length 
of time, may be the most infrequent and least notice- 
able of its functions. 

It was to avoid such anticipated hotch-potch of 
meanings that the Aero Club of Great Britain sug- 
gested some three years ago “ aerostat” for balloon, 
‘aeronet” for dirigible balloons or airships, and 
“aeronef” for flying-machines. Only the first named 
appears to have gained any currency, its vitality 
being doubtless due to its identitication with “ aero- 
station ” which dates.from the discovery of the bhal- 
loon itself. Last January the Aeronautical Sc‘ety 
of Great Britain put forth a l'st of technical t-rms 
that was comprehensive and enlightening. It e>n- 
demned the mention of “aeroplanes” as “ airships,” 
and defined “aviation” as aerial navigation dealing 
with heavier-than-air machines. Probably its tech- 
nical committee did not enjoy the advantave of reod- 
ing the prints on this side of the water that spe-k 
of balloonists as “ aviators” or parachute jumpers as 
balloonists.” 

But in specifically condemning the use of the rre- 
tentious “hangar” for the shed sheltering a “v'ne- 
machine, the society called attention to a» ther 
abuse, tlie folly of using imported words when clean- 
eut Anglo-Saxon was quite sufficient. “What is the 
sense of speaking of a “chassis” when rurn’ng-gear 
or under body would fit? Why “ velplane,” when an 
aeronef is coming down with its own power shut ff 
and is coasting, gliding, or drifting as the birds do? 

At all events, a stock of appropriate aeronautical 
phraseology, useful to all kinds of writers, has been 
lying at hand for some time past, ready to pick and 
choose from, a valuable repository that has been only 
occasionally cailed into service. It might still be made 
available if there were an authoritative association in 
this country, one that commanded general respect, to 
frame therefrom a rational compendium, take up its 
dissemination, and push the crusade with tact and de- 
termination. 
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UNCLE SAM DARN HIS OLD TREE. WANT THE SAP” 


: AN EFFECTIVE CANADIAN CAMPAIGN METHOD 


OF POSTER CARTOONS WHICH HELPED TO DEFEAT RECIPROCITY 
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The Muddle in Maine 


THE SIXTY-YEAR-LONG BATTLE BETWEEN THE “WEI” AND “DRY” FACTIONS HAS NOT BEEN 
SETTLED FOR ALL TIME BY THE SEE-SAW VOTE OF THE 120,000 CITIZENS WHO SPLIT ALMOST 
EVENLY UPON THE QUESTION OF TAKING THE PROHIBITORY CLAUSE OUT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


By Holman Day 


A well-worked device which nevertheless still brings many votes to the “dry” faction 


MOON the matter of that singular battle 
vee Of ballots recently pulled off in 
rN Maine, the question at issue being 
(i her prohibitory law, it is safe to say 


> that no little Peterkin will ever be 
instructed by any partisan on either 
side that “it was a famous vic- 
tory.” 

It simply has resulted in a clinch 
—opinions varying as to which side has the strangle- 
hold. 

One-half of the voting voters are on one side, one- 


half on the other, a few scores of votes separating 


them. Those few: votes have been the subject of pro- 
tracted dispute. Now that the grimly humorous, de- 
cidedly aggravating teeter business of that fussy week, 
when “wets” and “drys” bobbed up and down in 
alternating defeat and victory—now that the details of 
the muddle are history, the question which way the 
few pivotal votes are to be counted is of minor im- 
portance. The point is, the fight in Maine is just fairly 
on at last. That sixty thousand voters of Maine are 
tamely going to allow the other sixty thousand to 
lead them by the ears either toward the saloon or away 
from it is a preposterous notion. Outsiders, especially 
those ardent and trustful prohibitionists who are in- 
formed that Maine has held the fort, don’t understand 
the scrapping capabilities of the Pine Tree State. 

A few years ago a certain President of the United 

States informed me that the trouble in Maine consisted 
in the fact that the people were in a state of civil war 
over the issue. “ The fanatics and radicals are so in- 
tensely occupied in fighting the liberals, and vice versa, 
that both sides are spending all their strength in war 
instead of in intelligent work for the betterment of 
conditions. Your folks ought to get together, stop 
fighting, and compromise on a system that is not 
based on hypocrisy and nullification,” he said. 
- At that time the State’s mouthpieces of prohibition 
were claiming that Maine’s majority was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Maine prohibition law, and no 
authoritative voice was raised in dispute. 

Maine has recently declared herself on that prop- 
usition, 

She declared herself after having had sixty years of 
ene law, after reading tons of literature, after 
istening to uncounted cubie miles of heated air—if 
oratory is to be measured in that fashion—after 
thousands of dollars had been spent pro and con in 
the four months’ campaign. 

She split even! 

If this result had marked the end of a régime of 
sixty years of license of the liquor traffic, prohibition- 
ists would have had some tart things to say regarding 
the popular indorsement of the system. Prohibition- 
ists ought not to show temper now when the world 
notes the ballot-commentary and questions the efficacy 
of their system as it has operated in Maine. 

Gentlemen of the jury, on the strength of the evi- 
dence you must admit that there is something the 
matter with Maine! 

After all this bitter and disappointing struggle, the 
habits of the men of Maine remain the same; those 
who do not drink are going about their business in 
the usual teetotal fashion; those who do drink—well, 
on the day of this writing there were forty “ drunks” 
before the court in the city of Portland. The bars in 
those localities where public opinion tolerates bars are 
doing their usual amount of business; the express 
—— are promptly and liberally stocking the 
toddy chests of the men who drink at home. 

No honest man on either side of the question is 
satisfied with the result of the recent vote. e license 
advocates are readier than ever to start the fighting 
all over—and you can depend on the Maine prohibi- 
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tionists to start something promptly whenever their 
pet theory is threatened. 

Both sides are reading all manner of comfort in the 
returns as they stand. They are not doing so with 
the cold, clear, candid, naked eye which searches for 
the verities; they are interposing the reading-glass of 
prejudice, and the glass is tinted in rosy hues. 

For instance, the prohibitionists assert that the 
biggest vote for their side was thrown in those loecali-. 
ties where the Maine law has been best enforced! This 
sounds good, and, on the theory that figures do not 
lie, might mean something. But consider a fact or 
two in connection with this apparent result. 

When Sheriff Cram, of Cumberland County, strictly 
and impartially enforced the prohibition law during 
his first term, he created so much resentment that his 
party managers were compelled to compromise with 
the liquor interests and allow an “opening-up” in 
order to insure his re-eleetion, and even then he barely 
made goal the second time. 

After Parson-Sheriff Cummings, of Androseoggin 
County, enforced the law during his first term, the 
county went Democratie for the first time in twenty 
years, in order to defeat him for re-election, and it 
has remained enthusiastically Democratic ever since. 
[t has elected sheriffs whose platform has been tolera- 
tion of the traffic. 

Here and there all over Maine are down-and-out 
officers who took the people at their word expressed in 
the statutes and tried honestly to enforce the prohi- 
bition law. 

When William T. Cobb was Governor of the State 
he tested the people as no Governor ever had done 
before. He “ gunned through” a new enforcement law, 
and had a State Commission appointed which took 
matters out of the hands of the delinquent sheriffs 
and made enforcement general in the State; and then 
he waited for the applause that should greet a man 
who has acted honestly and consistently. But what 
he did hear was that he was re-elected by the smallest 
plurality a Republican Governor had received in years, 
coupled with the sour assurance from the managers 
that he had wrecked the party, while his successor, who 
continued his policy, was defeated by the present 
Democratic incumbent of the office, whose party stands 
frankly for resubmission and high license of some sort 
or kind. 

Therefore, observers of affairs insist that prohibition 
does not stand highest where it it best enforced, but 
that it is best enforced where it stands highest. This 
is in the rural counties and country towns of the 
State of Maine. 

Here, of course, is the crux of the present distressing 
situation in Maine. It is perfectly obvious. 

Every city in Maine, with one exception, voted to 
take the prohibition amendment out of the constitu- 
tion. The one exception was Calais. One moment, 
please, prohibitionists! Don’t applaud Calais. That 
city is separated from the New Brunswick town of St. 
Stephens by a short bridge—and the liquor shops of 
St. Stephens carry fine lines at very reasonable prices. 

Even a cursory examination of the Maine returns 
from the recent vote show that those sections in the 
State which are most populous and wealthiest voted 
to take the amendment out of the constitution. 

But the so-called “country vote” in Maine is as 


“ Boy scouts” were enlisted by the prohibitionists in their comprehensive campaign 
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about three to the two thrown by the cities and large 
villages. The prohibitionists of the cities made no 
vain appeal to these rural gentlemen. The folks don’t 
want saloons in the country. The question whether 
‘Portland, Lewiston, Bangor, and other cities did want 
them failed to interest the sturdy countryman. He, 
acting by advice of the prohibitionist exhorters, voted 
first of all for his own locality. 

The man who was bold enough to explain to him 
that giving the large cities in the State a system of 
local option would relieve a situation which had _ be- 
come intolerable was met with a cold and fishy stare 
and the remark that if rumsellers were given a foot- 
hold they'd have a saloon at every cross-roads before 
they got done. 

As a matter of fact, the countryman was not ap- 
proached in very decided fashion on the question of 
license or Jocal option. The appeal was made to him, 
as it was to the rest of the State, that the prohibition 
issue did not belong in the constitution. It was urged 
that the rum-condemning statutes would remain just 
as they were after the provision had been removed 
from the constitution. “ Why not allow to a county 
or a city local self-government?” he was asked. 

“So long as we have that law nailed into the con- 
stitution we've got the rum-fellows solid. Take down 
even the top bar of the fence and the first thing you 
know they'll be in, galloping over the whole field,” re- 
torted the cautious gentleman from the country. 

It’s a mighty sore spot, this feature of the situation 
in Maine! I think Editor Wood, of Lewiston, in An- 
drosecoggin County, a “wet” district, sets out the 
grievance of the sixty thousand anti-prohibitionists in 
a way that represents the general complaint from that 
body. 

he: 

“ Don’t expect to call this liquor question settled 
so long as it is possible for Aroostook County to vote 
Androscoggin County dry against Androscoggin’s em- 
phatie expression of its choice. Here are these two 
counties, a hundred miles apart; one gives a majority 
of two thousand one way, the other two thousand the 
other way; each wants to have its own way within 
its own town limits; and in addition Aroostook wants 
to have its way in Androscoggin. Androscoggin doesn’t 
try to drive the drinks into Aroostook; but Aroostook 
does try to drive the drinks out of Androscoggin. Now 
how’s Aroostook going to do it? It hasn’t the power 
and can’t get the power. We believe the power does 
not exist, and cannot be created—not by any amount 
of monkeying with the constitution—by which Aroo- 
stook can come and keep Androscoggin dry. Now, so 
long as Aroostook can vote Androscoggin dry but can- 
not get the power to execute its vote, don’t pretend 
that this liquor problem is settled. Before it is settled 
—settled that way—Aroostook must provide an armed 
force to hold Androscoggin and compel it to obedience. 
And to get here, that armed force must march right 
over the * Bangor Plan.” Don’t imagine this question 
—this question of local self-government—is settled 
this year; or that it will be settled next year; or the 
vear after.” 

When Editor Wood speaks of the “ Bangor Plan” he 
puts his finger on the unhealed, unhealing uleer which 
has sapped the-vitality of prohibition in Maine. 

Bangor is the black sheep among Maine cities, ac- 
cording to prohibitionist tenets. Bangor is untamed, 
untamable; it wants liquor, wants it red and plenty of 
it, and isn’t afraid to say so. Even in the liveliest 
days of Governor, Cobb’s State Enforcement Commis- 
sion Bangor was serving draught beer to the thirsty 
when other localities were glad to get secret half-pints 
of “ hard stuff” out of the hip pockets of bootleggers. 

You see, years ago Bangor devised a plan. This 
system did not attract especial attention at the time, 
lhecause nullification of the liquor laws was pretty 
veneral in Maine cities—and, it may be added, Maine 
Was in consequence pretty comfortable, politically, and 
in an easy state of mind, bibulously. It was only 
when certain gentlemen took Maine at its constitu- 
tional word and tried to enforee—but we must not 
dwell upon the sad exposure of our hypocrisy. 

Now, this “ Bangor Plan” was a scheme to make 
things easy for all concerned. Bangor decided that she 
wanted a hundred saloons or so. They were as open 
as the day—gilded bars and white-jacketed attendants. 
All the hotels had them. A grand jury needs certain 
evidence in order to convict a man of selling rum. In 
less polished and polite sections of Maine officers had 
a habit of rushing into a saloon, grabbing everything 
in sight—in case the rum-seller did not succeed in 
spilling the stuff down a sink-spout—seizing a lot of 
liquer which had to be condemned and destroyed. All 
wasteful and unnecessary, so Bangor decided! 

Therefore came about a gentlemen's agreement be- 
tween the county officers of Penobscot, in which Bangor 
is loeated, the liquor dealers, and the attorneys con- 
cerned. Before the sitting of the grand jury, a mes- 
senger went to the office of the collector of internal 
revenue for the district; copied off the names of those 
in the county who paid the United States retailers’ 
tax, and the names were submitted to the grand jury. 
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By the agreement, this evidence was accepted as proof 
ot infraction of the Maine prohibition law, and the 
grand jury indicted and the presiding justice imposed the 
customary fine—one hundred dollars and costs—or, in 
case the county needed the money, adding a nuisance 
fine to bring up the amount to necessary proportions. 

So in this pleasant way, without friction, without 
waste of good liquor, without smashing in doors of 
saloons or arresting offenders, Penobscot County, paid 
off all her bonds and built a fine new court-house and 
put money in the bank. 

In those counties where public opinion favored the 
saloon the “ Bangor Plan” was adopted, and worked 
beautifully—until those afore-mentioned gentlemen 
went to taking Maine at its expressed word and tearing 
around the State and enforcing the law and stirring up 
all the fuss which finally resulted in Maine locking 
horns over the question at the recent plebiscite. 

By the way, during the operation of the “ Bangor 
Plan” in various counties sheriffs made comfortable 
fortunes for themselves as a side issue, by peddling out 
liquor-selling privileges to those who were willing to 
show proper appreciation of kindness in those matters. 
But all that is an old and familiar story. 

There are those who say that all this present 
tumult and shouting and pull-haul and tempest have 
been a needless expenditure of energy. Perhaps the 
prohibitionists think so; but the ones who say so are 
the old-line politicians who ascribe most of the blame 
of the upheaval to misled political zealots. 

Here is a side of the question which deserves con- 
sideration by the candid man who seeks the true in- 
wardness of the present condition of affairs in Maine: 


Mrs. Lillian Stevens, President of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, campaigning in Maine 


The radical prohibitionist bases his contention on 
the allegation that liquor-selling is the “crime of 
crimes,” and his war-cry is, “ Will you license a 
crime?” 

But on the face of the returns there are sixty 
thousand voters in Maine who are not inwardly con- 
vinced that the selling of liquor is a crime. There 
are many more thousands in Maine who do not pro- 
claim their opinions, but are inwardly convinced that 
drinking liquor is no crime so long as the drinker 
does not abuse his family or go out and beat his 
neighbor about the ears. Therefore, the fact that 
Maine in its larger areas of population has _— 
generally and persistently nullified the liquor laws 
has not been considered a particularly heinous offense. 
Sheriffs who have nullified openly have not been 
ostracized, and rumsellers of the better class are not 
without standing in their communities. Does this 
attitude in Maine breed disrespect of other laws whose 
enforcement is demanded by society? It is truly a 
hardy apologist for present conditions in Maine who 
ventures to declare to the contrary. 

As an illustration of the peculiar state of mind in 
which some men in Maine find themselves after all 
these years of striving with the conditions of poor 
human nature, I cite what one of Portland’s most 
ardent advocates of prohibition confided to me as we 
were awaiting the returns on the day of the recent 
election. I quote him, for he was honest enough to 
say outright what thousands of others think. 

“IT believe in outlawing the traffic in liquor. I’m for 
State-wide prohibition—I believe in having the law in 
the constitution, where the politicians can’t get at it. 


“ But I recognize the fact that, with human nature 
constituted as it is, prohibition in cities must have, 
so to speak, some sort of a safety-valve. To tell the 
truth, | believe that the way Sheriff ran things 
when he was in office suited all hands best—except 
the prohibition cranks, of course. He allowed just so 
many saloons in Portland, kept his eye on them, made’ 
them shut up at certain hours, and obliged them to 
keep order in their places.” 

And yet the candid ee who counseled this 
solution raised his hands in horror at the suggestion 
of real license, and cast his vote to keep prohibition 
in the constitution. His point is that a proscribed 
traffic, hounded at intervals when enforcement spasms 
occur, is not so tempting to the young man or the 
susceptible citizen as an openly tolerated and legalized 
traffic. That is a matter for discussion by the casu- 
ists. Perhaps he is right. I cannot find many men 
who argue that saloons, legalized, are good things 
per se. But the fashion in which the average young 
man in Maine is introduced to liquor—and opportuni- 
ties for the introduction are never lacking—is a 
fashion absolutely damnable—and no other word fits 
the case. There are other human vices in relation to 
which the “S-s-h! Hide it! Lie about it! Don’t 
talk about it!” policy has not been advantageous to 
the young. 

Some license-writers have come into Maine and in- 
sulted her citizenship by false statements regarding 
the prevalence of drunkenness. Fanatical prohibition- 
ists have further insulted the State by insisting that 
the establishment of liquor-selling under regulation 
will plunge the State into the horrors of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The allegation of the last-mentioned, that 
the men of Maine are not to be trusted to their own 
sense of manhood and decency if there is liquor in 
sight, but require guardianship by their rabid, tee- 
total neighbors led by certain self-asserting elderly 
ladies, is the more offensive. The citizenship of Maine 
is normal and_ of the average sort—we don’t claim any- 
thing else. But for years decent men of temperate 
habits have been put by the law on the same basis as 
the sot. For the sake of protecting a few drunkards 
in each community from the errors of appetite, thou- 
sands of self-respecting men find it impossible to buy 
liquors in their communities for medicinal use, and a 
citizen who regularly gives wine to his guests at his 
table may, in case of spite or desire for revenge, be 
indicted and fined for maintaining a liquor nuisance. 

Furthermore, though the presence of liquors in the 
clubs of the wealthier men of the State is winked at, 
the workingman may not club with his fellows for the 
purpose of enjoying his beer. In countless instances 
in Maine an humble citizen on whose premises the 
officers have found a quart of whisky or a case of 
beer has been put to the expense of a trial in court 
to prove that he had the stuff for his individual use. 
There is no record in Maine of a well-to-do man’s 
lavishly stocked cellar having been tampered with. 

You see, without preaching temperance sermons at 
this time or advocating license, we must regretfully 


zdmit what is before our eyes. There is something 


the matter with Maine! 

Consistent, impartial, fearless, non - partisan, 
thorough enforcement of our sumptuary laws is the 
most obvious solution. But the archangels seem to 
be fully occupied with other affairs just now. A good 
definition of an optimist is the person who, after sixty 
years of the mess we've called enforcement in Maine, 
still looks ahead, after this last vote, and opines that 
the future holds something better than the past has 
disclosed to’ us. 

License? A system that shall give local option to 
those thirsty and restless cities now led by the nose 
in the grip of their horny-handed brethren of the coun- 
tryside—a license system which shall only apply to 


places of over five thousand inhabitants? Local self- 
government in the matter? Never, say the prohibition- 
ists; but the advocates of the “ new deal” are again 


girding their loins for a fight to see whether sixty 
thousand men in Maine have not got something to say 
on a touchy topic; why the opinions and personal 
tastes of the other sixty thousand in the matter of 
what to drink shall any - ¥ count in regulating 
the tastes of.their neighbors. It gives promise of being 
a very pretty fight—and in the mean time, whatever 
the outcome, it may be depended on that the personal 
habits of the average man in Maine in the matter of 
drinking or not drinking will continue along in the 
same old, individual -election, what’s - best - for - me 
fashion. 

The average Maine man knows that his State will 
never be damned by the “ rummies” nor saved by the 
professional prohibitionists, 

In the mean time, now is the golden opportunity 
for apostles of modern progressiveness in matters of 
reform to come here to Maine and talk real temperance 
to the scattered few who are abusing themselves with 
liquor. We haven’t had any real temperance talk or 
temperance revival in Maine for a long time. Our 
prohibitionists seem to be too busy with other matters 
to attend to that phase of the great question. 


“Out of the East” 


Rotten ship with a Chinese crew, 
Engine weak and a broken screw, 
Headed across the Yellow Sea— 

Hell of a place f’r a man to be!, 


Sky of copper and sea of brass, 
Breathless until the death-blows pass, 

. Air stands still in the tropic noon. 
This is the path of the dread typhoon! 


By Don C. Seitz 


Somewhere north of Luzon’s strand 
Is born the wind with heavy hand 
That smites the ships in the Yellow Sea, 
Sending souls to eternity! 


With a rush of foam and frightful blare 
Storm-clouds blacken the noon-day flare, 
The waves shoot up toward the sky 
‘And torn craft on their beam ends lie!. 
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Boiler loose and her stack askew, 
Masts both gone and most of the crew. 
Lucky to float and see the day, 

We who’ve been in the typhoon’s way! 


In whirling gusts the gale goes by, 
Whistling a dirge for those who die! 
But who’s to care for such as we, 

Who leave their lives in the Yellow Sea? 
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FLORENTINE writer of children’s 
GES Kee stories is responsible for this little 
“ Do tell me, mamma, what is the 
difference between ‘authentic news’ 
and * various news 
“* Authentic,” replies his mother, 
is what really happens, and vari- 
™ ous’ is what the journalists make 
up, to fill the paper. Be very careful to tell the truth; 
if you don’t, you will go to purgatory for seventy years, 


Strother ene. 


“The intelligent animal tied a knot in his trunk” 


and in this world every one will take you for a journal- 
ist!” 

An industrious gentleman, to whom all lovers of 
Italian humor are indebted, has made a collection of 
the little things which the journalists of the land of 
Dante invent “to fill the paper,” and from these I 
venture to cull a wreath of blossoms. 

Take, for instance, this tale of a fond father whose 
little son was begging him to buy him a tin trumpet. 

*“ No, I won't,” cried his father. “I don't want to 
have my head split by your noise!” 

“Oh no, papa! I should only blow it when you 
were asleep!” 

A customer at a Neapolitan restaurant, ostentatiou - 
ly sniffing at his plate, addressed the waiter: 

“T say, waiter, this /fish isn’t fresh!” 

“Oh yes, it is, sir!’ 

“What? I assure (you it smells high.” 

The waiter replied \confidentially, “ No, sir, you're 
mistaken; it’s that other gentleman’s cutlet!” 

At a Roman café some one asked, “* Excuse me, sir, 
does the Daily appear every day?” 

The grave man thus St replied, in a sol- 
emn and professional manher, not without a sting of 
bitter irony: 

“ Of course, sir. You might have seen that by the 
very title of the paper.” 

“Then, sir, on your principle, the Century should 
only appear once every hundred years.” 

Said Amico to Beluomo: “ The intelligence of ani- 
mals is something extraordinary. For example, my 
dog Fido is a wonderfully clever fellow. When I am 
staying in the country, I send him to the nearest vil- 
lage, and he executes all the commissions I give him 
better than any servant.” 

Said Beluomo in reply: “ Well, I have seen stranger 
things than that in India. I knew an old elephant 
to whom every evening they used to give orders for the 
next day’s purchases; and as his memory was not quite 
what it used to be, the intelligent animal always tied 
a knot in his trunk so as to be sure not to forget.” 

Gennaro, of Naples, said one day to a friend: “ I-re- 
ceive an immense number of anonymous letters, which 
are quite insulting; I despise them too much to let 
it vex me. When 7 lower myself so far as to write 
anonymous letters, I always sign them.” 

Said a Venetian recruit to his corporal: “If I told 
you you were an ass, what would you do, sir!” 

Said the corporal: “ I should put you under arrest!” 

“ And if I only thought it?” 
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“ Then, of course, I could do nothing. For thoughts 
are invisible, and cannot be brought in evidence.” 

“ Well, | am thinking it!” 

A brave captain at the manceuvers in Tuscany said: 
“ I want all the corporals to give the word of command 
together!” 

A moment later there was a general and vjgorous 
shout of “ Shoulder arms!” 

The captain cried out furiously: “I hear several 
corporals saying nothing at all!” ' 

It is right that Italy, which gives us the vocabu- 
lary of music and so many gifted musicians, should 
contribute the best jests at their expense. In this sort 
nothing is funnier than what has been written by 
Antonio Ghislanzoni, the librettist of Verdi’s “ Aida,” 
himself a musician of excellent parts. For certain 
passages thereof I am indebted to Werner’s admira- 
ble volume. 

Writing of music-makers, and transforming the an- 
cient proverb, “Tell me who your friends are, and 


I will tell you who you are,” into “ Tell me what in-- 


strument you blow into or scrape on, and I will tell 
you your fortune,” he begins: 

* The clarionet consists of a severe cold in the head, 
contained in a tube of yellow wood. A chiropodist may 
be produced by study and hard work, but the clarionet 
player is born, not made. The citizen predestined to 
the clarionet has an intelligence which is almost obtuse 
up to the age of eighteen, an epoch of incubation, 
when he begins to feel in his nose the first thrills of 
his fatal vocation. Then his intellect, limited even 
then, ceases its'development altogether; but his nasal 
organ, by compensation, assumes colossal proportions. 
At twenty he buys his first clarionet for fourteen 
frances; and three months later his landlord gives him 
notice. At twenty-five he is admitted into the band 
of the National Guard. He dies of a broken heart on 
finding that not one of his three sons shows the slight- 
est inclination for the instruments into which he has 
blown all his wits. 

“The man who plays the trombone,” pursues our wit, 
“is always one who seeks oblivion in its society, oblivion 
of domestic troubles or consolation for love betrayed, 
The man who has held a metal tube in his mouth for 
six months finds himself proof against every disil- 
lusion. At the age of fifty he finds that, of all human 
passions, nothing is left him but an insatiable thirst. 
Later on, if he wishes to obtain the position of porter 
in a gentleman's house, or aspires to the hand of a 
woman with a delicate ear, he tries to lay aside his 
instrument, but the taste for loud notes and strong 
liquors only leaves him with life. Finally, after a har- 
monious career of seventy-eight vears. he is likely to 
die of grief because the saloon-keeper will not give him 
a glass of wine on credit. 

“The accordion is the first instrument pf youth and 
innocent hearts. He who is fated thereto’begins play- 
ing it in the back room of his father’s shop, the lat- 
ter, as a rule, being a chemist by profession, and eon- 
tinues it up to the age of fifteen. At this period, if 
he does not die, he deserts the accordion for the har- 


“He can express all possible griefs and sorrows” 
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monium. This instrument, by reason of its monot- 
onous sounds and its tremendous plaintiveness, acts 
on the nerves of those who hear. and predisposes those 
who play it to melancholy. The harmonium player is 
usually tender and lymphatic of constitution, with blue 
eyes, and eats only white meats and farinaceous foods. 


“Consolation for love betrayed” 


If a man, he is called Oscar; if of the fairer sex, she 
is named Adelaide. At home, he or she is in the habit 
of playing after dinner, the spirits of the family being, 
therefore, more or less cheerfully disposed, and will en- 
tertain the family with the ‘ Miséréré’ or * I] Trova- 
tore,’ or some similar melody. The harmonium player 
weeps easily. After practising on the instrument for 
fifteen years or so, he or she dissolves altogether, and 
is converted into a rivulet. 

“ The organ is a complicated and majestic instru- 
ment of a clerical character, and is destined, by its 
great volume of sound, to drown the flat singing of the 
clergy and congregation in church. The organist is 
usually a person sent into the world with the vocation 
for making a great noise without undue expenditure 
of strength; one who wants to blow harder than others 
without wearing out his own bellows. He makes a 
kind and good-tempered husband. At the age of sixty 
he becomes deaf, and then begins to think his own 
playing perfection. At seventy he usually dies of a 
broken heart, because # new priest, who knows not 
Joseph, instead of asking him to dine at the principal 
table with the ecclesiastics and other church authori- 
ties has relegated him to an inferior place with the 
sacristan and the grave-digger. 

“ The unhappy man who succumbs to the fascinations 
of the flute is never one who has attained the full de- 
velopment of his intellectual faculties. He always has 
a pointed nose, marries a short-sighted woman, and 
dies run over by an omnibus. The man who plays 
the flute frequently adds to his other infirmities a 
mania for keeping tame weasels, turtle-loves, or 
guinea-pigs. 

“To play the cello, you require to have long, thin 
fingers; but it is still more indispensable to have very 
long hair falling over a greasy coat-collar. In case 
of fire, the cellist will save his cello first, and then 
his wife. His greatest satisfaction is that of ‘ making 
the strings weep.’ Sometimes he makes his wife and 
family do the same, because of the leanness of the lar- 
der. He can express through his loftily attuned strings 
all possible griefs and sorrows except those of his au- 
dience and his creditors.” 

This gifted gentleman, half barytone, half journalist, 
had a pretty wit, and we can find present application 
in the saying. “ How many old phrases are required 
to make a new electoral programme!” There is grace. 
too, in the little story of the sausage-maker, whose boy 
came weeping home from school. 

“ As usual!” exclaimed the parent, “I suppose you 
did not know your lessons, and the teacher called you 
an ass, as you deserved?” 

“ Ye-yes!” replied the sobbing child, “he did call 
me an ass, and then. . .” 

“ Well, what then .. .?” 

“He said, *‘ Well, after all, it is no wonder; like 
father, like child!” 
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THE NEW GIGANTIC EDIFICE WHICH WILL HOUSE THE MUNICIPALITY’S GOVERNMENT AS SOON 
AS IT SHALL BE COMPLETED, {0! YEARS AFTER THE BUILDING OF THE CITY HALL OF TO-DAY 


By Edward Hungerford 


DHE New York City Hall stands in a 
YW» tree-filled park, almost at the exact 
junction of two of the liveliest 
4) streets of the city. Close at its 
WW) right hand is the terminal of the 
WR busiest of man’s artificial highways 
in. all this world—the Brooklyn 
Bridge. In front of the park rises 
the ugly granite triangle of the 
General Post-oflice, and about it stand the great build- 
ings that Commerce has built for herself—rising story 
upon story, each new-comer seemingly trying to out- 
shoulder himself far above all the rest. 

New York is the city of the towers. 

New York is not a replica, even in part, of any 
foreign metropolis. She has her own personality, her 
own aggressive individualism; she is the city of the 
towers, if you please, and no mean towers are those of 
Manhattan. 

Take some clever European traveler and let. him 
come to New York for the first time; approach 
the city through her most impressive gateway—that 
narrow way from the sea between the ramparts of the 
guarding fortresses. This traveler has heard of the 
towers of the great New World city—they have been 
baldly pictured to him as giant, top-heavy barracks, 
meaningless compositions of ugly blank walls, punc- 
tured with an infinity of tiny windows. 

He sees nothing of the sort. He does see a great 
city, the height of its buildings conveying the impres- 
sion from afar that it is built upon a steep ridge. 
Here and there a building of still loftier height gives 
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The main facade as it appears from Chambers Street 
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accent to the whole, 
emphasis to what might ey 
otherwise be a colorless 
mass; gives that mysteri- 
ous tone and contrast 
which the artist is 
pleased to call “ composi- 
tion.” The European 
traveler gives full praise 
to the sky-line of New 
York as he sees it from 
the steamer’s deck. 

“The city of the 
towers,” he says, in rapt 
enthusiasm, 


A long time before 
New York became the 
city of the towers they 
built its present City 
Hall—upon what was 
then the extreme north- 
erly edge of the town. 
So sure were those old 
fellows that it would 
never grow north of their 
fine new hall that they 
grew suddenly economic- 
al and built the north 
wall of brownstone in- 
stead of the white marble 
that was used for facings 
of the other walls. “No 
one will ever see that 
side of the _ building,” 
they argued. “ We might rf + 
as well use cheap stone eo 
for that wall.” 

But in the century that 
this City Hall has been 
in use it has been too 
small for local govern- 
ment business. Depart- 
ment after department 
has been swept out into 
private buildings, while 
new departments of every 
conceivable sort have 
been created for which 
room had to be found 
outside. The city of 
New York now employs 
thousands of men and 
women in _ distinctly 
clerical service. It pays 
high rent, and houses its 
departments all over its 
five boroughs, the greater 
part of them, however, 
within a few hundred . 
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feet of the Mayor’s office 
in the old hall. The 
situation demanded re- 
lief, and so the present 
Municipal Building— 
New York’s real City 
Hall of to-morrow—the dominating and beautiful 
structure that stands at the extreme corner of the 
City Hall Park, has come into its being. 

“I am the city of the towers,” New York seems to 
have said to the entire world. “Commerce, manu- 
facturing, and transportation have gratified their own 
pride by building high into the blue skies above me— 
why should I not thrust a tower high for my own 
glory? I will build a tower wherein the multiplicity 
of my energies shall be safely housed. It shall be a 
comparison with yesterday, a glory to-day, a lesson to- 
morrow, and always an inspiration to my citizens.” 

And out of such inspiration the tallest, the most 
practical, the most beautiful city building in all the 
world is to-day being rapidly fabricated. 

Twelve or fourteen of the city’s most prominent 
architects were called into service and asked to arrange 
for a competition and a jury of award. They were 
given free hand in the entire matter, for it was an- 
nounced at the beginning that the new Municipal 
Building was to be erected free from the taint of 
scandal or the touch of politics. At the end of the 
competition the award for the plans was made to 
McKim, Mead, & White. The success of this firm in 
designing buildings of the monumental type throughout 
several of the larger cities of the land brought appro- 
bation to the verdict of the jury of award. They at 
once gave their attention to the intricacy of the design 
of a building in which there was no exact tradition to 
be followed. 

For tradition—who is a rather short-sighted sort of 
soul—simply folded her hands and said that public 
buildings of the monumental type were always built 
low and flat and solid, save, perhaps, for some single 
high-lifted tower or spire or dome. Then it was that 


New York turned from tradition and said that she 
12 


The nineteenth and twentieth centuries seem to be symbolized in this contrast 
between the new Municipal Building and the century-old City Hall beneath it 


would build herself a tower; that it should be a high- 
set inspiration of architecture, but something more—a 
thing of practical help to her citizens. There were the 
thousands of city clerks to be accommodated, depart- 
ments by the dozens with all manner, of marvelous 
ramifications—a great underground city railroad to 
find a foothold in the subterranean recesses of the 
building. All this was to be accomplished on a tri- 
angular plot 450 feet in extreme length, 300 feet in 
extreme breadth. And to complicate the problem this 
modest plot was divided almost exactly in two by a 
busy city thoroughfare, Chambers Street, that could 
not be blocked even by a municipal building. 

That was the problem that faced the architects. 
They met it squarely and successfully, devising for the 
lot an entirely symmetrical tower- 
building which solved completely all the intricate 
problems of light and air that beset the architect of a 
In plan the building is a semi-octagon— 
a very shallow letter “U.” The absorption of the busy 
thoroughfare of Chambers Street from Broadway is 
recognized by a great depressed bay on the west front, 
which is the main facade of the structure. That de- 
pressed bay does still more than give architeetural 
conception to the facade; it does its part toward 
making the Municipal Building the only great struc- 
ture of its sort in the world which is absolutely with- 
out interior courts—which has every window facing 
the street. The peculiar contour of the building 
thrusts two broad wings forward and gives a base 
that in either main exis is a full third of the height 
of the main body of the building, which is twenty-five 
stories from sidewalk to cornice. ’ 

The depressed bay, or court, on the west facade is 
partially sereened at street level by an impressive 
colo binding together the north and south wings 
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of the building and forming one of its most impressive 
architectural features. This colonnade rises to a 
height of nearly sixty feet, and is eventually to be 
crowned by colossal figures. It has been continued 
around the building in the form of heroic pilasters the 
same height as the columns, 

Sculpture has gone hand in hand with architecture 
in the fabricating of this tower. Not only are colossal 
figures yet to crown the sereen colonnade and guard 
the Chambers Street arch, but a series of sculptured 
panels is to be placed between the windows of the 
second story. These panels are intended to sym- 
holize certain functions of municipal government. 
For example, the Department of Correction will be 
represented by a male figure with sword and keys; 
the ancient office of sheriff by another male figure 
bearing summons and staff; the Department of Water- 
supply by a nymph pouring from an urn into a basin; 
the Public Service Commission by a female figure 
with caduceus—the emblem of commerce—and the 
winged wheel, which is the emblem of transportation ; 
and so around the facades of the structure. In the 
spandrels of the arch over Chambers Street will be 
two figures, representing on one side Guidance, with 
the ledger and the tablet of law, and on the other 
Exeeutive Power—a male figure with helmet and 
fasces, the emblems of authority. In the panels above 
the small arches in the colonnade Civie Duty and 
Civie Pride will be shown in their impressive dignity ; 
in the medallions above those same arches Progress 
and Prudence will stand so that all who pass may see 
—and, seeing, may perchance understand. 

Adolph A. Weinman was brought into the execution 
of the work as sculptor. Mr. Weinman recently 
executed the exquisite panels of the new) Morgan 
library and the statue of A. J. Cassatt in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York, the Macomb statue in De- 
troit, and the figure of Abraham Lincoln at Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky. He also collaborated on the wonder- 
ful frieze of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York. 

The twenty-five stories of the main bulk of the build- 
ing—each almost an acre in extent—give the housing 
for the city offices that are to cluster in the building. 
These are surmounted by a tower which rises fifteen 
additional stories, and which brings the entire height 
of the structure from the sidewalk to just six hundred 
feet—some fifty feet higher than the tip of the Phila- 
delphia City Hall, up to this time the highest muni- 
cipal building in the world. The tower of the New 
York structure is to be crowned with a giant figure of 
-Civie Fame, designed by Mr. Weinman. Civic Fame is 
to be a woman, who will uphold a crown emblematic 
of the city, and hold in her right arm a slrield with 
the coat of arms of the city and the palm of fame. 

This tower is the crowning glory of a building that 
is a tower itself, although to a man standing in 
Chambers Street, in the shadow of the dingy Court- 
house, the Municipal Building seems fairly gigantic 
in its facade, and not to be compared with some of the 
slender commercial structures a few blocks farther 
down Broadway. Perhaps it would be best to call it 
a cupola—a cupola of municipal character—which, al- 
though entirely different in detail from the exquisite 
cupola of the old City Hall almost directly underneath, 


The great arch beneath which the traffic of Chambers Street 
passes, dividing the building into two parts of equal dimensions ~ 
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is still in absolute con- 
sonance with it. 

So much, then, for the 
main architectural fea- 
tures of the Municipal 
Building. The architects 
met every problem that 
it presented. They left 
room for the six-tracked 
subway station in the 
basement; the street 
floor, save for hall en- 
closure for the thirty-two 
elevators that are to 
serve the main bulk of 
the. building, remains 
arched and open to the 
street on all sides, so as 
to give free access to the 
concourses and wmezza- 
nines of the subway sta- 
tion and a real relief to 
one of the most congested 
places not only of New 
York but of all the large 
cities of the world. 

Long before the archi- 
tects’ plans for the build- 
ing had been settled the 
two tightly built city 
blocks that made its site 
were being cleared. Some 
of the buildings ‘on those 
blocks were at least a 
century old—they were 
new when the City Hall 
was new. The solid stone 
publishing-house of the 
Staats-Zeitung stood on the south end of the plot. 
facing the endless eddyings of humanity at the Man- 
hattan end of the Brooklyn Bridge. Nothing was 
proof against the house-wreckers. They razed the 
buildings, big and small, as with the sweep of a giant 
hand. Before the newspaper building was vacated 
workmen were digging for the cellar of the new 
structure, 

That was to be no ordinary cellar, for it was to be 
remembered that the sub-surface levels of the building 
accommodate wide-spreading subway terminal. 
More than that, a building towering forty stories above 
street level, its steel frame alone weighing 26,000 tons 
—more than half the weight of the heaviest steel 
cantilever bridge in America—was to be firmly set, its 
tentacles to grasp tightly into the very solidity of 
Mother Earth. So the men who erected this building 
went far beyond the phrase “seellar,” and called this 
foundation contracts?’ 

To find a foothold for this monster building was a 
tasx. Tests with the diamond drill had shown that 
solid rock—the schistose bed-rock which forms the real 
foundation for the tremendous weight that presses 
down upon the south part of Manhattan Island— 
rested at a depth of about 145 feet below street level 
at the south end of the plat. At the north end the 
rock slopes away rapidly, and so that part of the 
building rests upon com- 
pact sand. The _ rock 
topography of Manhat- 
tan Island is uncertain. 
There are broad areas 
upon it where solid 
gneiss crops close to the 
street level, and others 
where it drops 100 feet 
or more below datum. 
There is a _ valley at 
Broadway and Reade 
Street, a deep bowl 
farther up Broadway. 
Similarly the north ex- 
tremity of the Municipal 
Building rests within the 
edge of still another 
granite bowl—the sub- 
surface of that same Col- 
leet Pond upon which the 
New York boys used to 
skate a century ago. 
Some timorous folk were 


at first inclined to be 
skeptical about that 
north foundation. The 


architects and the engi- 
neers laughed at them. 

“We are going to 
clutch Mother Earth with 
106 stout tentacles of 
steel and the concrete 
they said. “It will be 
the same footing for the 
tower—the schistose at 
the south, the sand at 
the north.” 

And to _ prove the 
soundness of their claim 
they drove a single cais- 
son-shod tentacle of the 
steel and the concrete 
many feet below the floor 
of the deep basement— 
in the case of this build- 
ing, datum level. When 
the caisson was down 
they piled upon its slen- 
der pier pig-iron to repre- 
sent its pottion of the 
load of the finished 
building. They increased 
that load fifty per ecent., 
then doubled it: and 
after that they measured 
with their instruments 
and found that the pier 
had not sunk far enough 
to cause so much as the 
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The colonnade, sixty feet high, enclosing the court-yard, crowned with colossal 
figures and cont‘nued around the building in the form of heroic pilasters 


slightest crack in the masonry of the finished 
building. 

These 106 caissons were the bearers of the founda- 
tion of the building itself, and not of the tracks, the 
platforms; and the concourses of the subway station 
in its bagement. For the builders of the tower builded 
the two’structures—the subway station and the tower- 
ing office-building—interlaced and dovetailed one with 
thefother, and yet entirely separate; the grinding of a 
ten-car steel train coming to a stop in the station will 
not be felt in any corner of any floor. The piers 
themselves vary in size from those hardly larger than 
a hogshead in diameter up to the largest ever sunk 
in building construction, measuring 26 by 31 feet. 
They are of uniform depth, 100 feet, which, as has 
been said, brings them within rock under the south 
part of the structure, and within strata of compact 
sand at the north end. 

When the foundations were finished, the steel men, 
the human spiders who were to send the monster up 
aloft at.the rate of thirty feet every six days, followed 
close upon their heels. In a fortnight they were at 
street level; in another the ungainly red frame was 
beginning to show itself over the high fence that had 
so long surrounded the double plat. In this way was 
the new Municipal Building fabricated. From the first 
it violated a cherished tradition of public buildings, 
for at the beginning it was decided that the building 
should be constructed with the systematic rapidity 
that a private corporation or a single business man 
would use in such work. The State of New York 
spent more than a quarter of a century in building its 
Capitol at Albany, the city of New York about a decade 
on each of its three largest buildings—the Tweed 
Court-House, the Hall of Reeords, and the new Public 
Library. The Municipal Building, with a greater floor 
space than any of these, will be ready in three years 
and six months from the beginning of the work in 1909. 

To accomplish this meant system—system upon great 
scale—in the entire prosecution of the work, from the 
city bodies who arranged for the prompt letting of the 
contracts, down through the Bridge Department, into 
whose hands, system-trained by the weaving of the 
greatest bridges in all this world, the work had been 
placed for the detail of execution, and so down to the 
contractor. And lest the contractor may be thought 
too far down, stop for a moment and see the attention 
that he now pays to system. 

Your old-time contractor prided himself on the 
accuracy of his wonderful “ rule of thumb,” but never- 
theless usually failed to deliver the completed building 
until months after the promised time. Delays and 
breakdowns seemed to cause him untold worry; he ex- 
pended valuable nervous energy to no purpose whatso- 
ever. He might be in a ferment himself; the architect 
and the owner, who was looking forward hungrily to 
the very minute that his investment should become 
an income-producer, went through a veritable inquisi- 
tion before the building was done—weeks behind time 
and a formidable bill of extras to contemplate. 

But it was the new-time contractor—a man of 
vastly different sort—-who builded the Municipal Build- 
ing up aloft. 

“Twelve months from the day we strike steel ”"— 
which meant the day his men began to fabricate the 
skeleton of the building—*‘ you can tell them to come 
in to make the interior finish,” the contractor said, 
and then did more—he made a financial guarantee to 
that effect. “ We run, like a railroad, on schedule,” he 
says, with no little pride. His finger points to a blue- 
print time-table of the Municipal Building wherein 
each stage of the construction—steel arriving from the 
rolling-mills and the “ reservoirs,” fabrication, floor 
arches, masonry delivery, masonry setting, all these 
infinite details—is set in logical sequence. 

“It’s all simple when you make it simple,” the 
builder explains. “Take one matter: it- was entirely 
— that eithér the rolling-mills or the quarries or 
oth might not have been able to make their deliveries 
just as stone or steel was needed for the growing 
structure, yet it was impossible to store the vast 
quantities of these materials that the Municipal Build- 
ing demanded anywhere in the congested areas close 
to its site. So the Bridge Department, which, you will 
remember, has represented the city of New York in 
the prosecution of this work, planned to store a suffi- 
cient quantity of stone, steel posts, beams, and columus 
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the approaches of the Manhattan Bridge, so 


under 

that there would be plenty of material both for the 

housesmiths setting the steel and for the masons.” 
That was one detail of the construction of the tower. 


another: the first six stories of the new 
structure involved elaborate masonry—giant stones 
much carved. From the seventh story the plain shaft 
of the column developing into the main cornice was of 
rather simple ashlar treatment and in comparatively 
small units. If ihe setting of these had waited until 
the first six stories of elaborate stone-work had been 
made ready. there would have been a delay of months 
in the construction work. So the contractor began 
building the walls—which, as you will remember, per- 
form no part in the support of the structure—from 
the seventh story upward. By the use of a dozen 
groups of masons he was able to set a whole story of 
the facade every six days. Each group of masons 
worked with a small breast derrick which was swung 
out from the lintel two stories above where the stone 
was setting. On the intermediate floor the stone was 
being brought up by elevator from the street level and 
stored ready for use. 

Derricks played an important part in the construc- 
tion of the Municipal Building. ‘To the “ rough-necks ” 
who worked aloft they were as the caissons to the 
“sand-hogs ” who had teiled so hard to make a sure 
footing for the building. They worked ahead of even 
the highest of the permanent steel-work. “ See that~ 
derrick boom?” one of the engineers asked as you 
stood on the gaunt framework of the building three 
hundred feet above the street and tried to keep your 
mind from caleulating just how long it would take 
you to rejoin the tiny black human bugs below if you 
should make a misstep. “That bit of steel lattice 
weighs a mere seven tons, and the other day we 
dropped one seven stories. Luckily the law makes us 
set the tile-arch floors three stories below the highest 
steel, and we got away rather luckily. It is one of 
the big problems in getting up our frame, this derrick 
load.” He pointed still farther aloft to the sixty-foot 
mast that poised itself dizzily on a cross girder of the 
twenty-fourth-story floor framing. “Take that fel- 
low. When he gets a thirty-ton load out on boom-end, 
that figures a hundred-ton load at the foot of the mast, 
and you ean believe that that foot must be pretty 
securely stepped.” 

You followed his finger to the foot of the stout steel 
mast. If they had forced the floor girder to bear that 
weight alone, it would have crumpled under the load 
like a soft bit of wire. Therefore they timber-braced 
under the foot of that mast so that its fearful load was 
taken up and equalized between half a dozen floors. 
Nor was that all. “ When we get a mere little matter 
of a thirty-ton girder swinging from that boom-end, 
it is not alone the hundred tons upon the stepping- 
block of the mast: there is a strain of seventy tons 
on each of the guy eables. and that means there must 
be strength on each of their anchorages. Don't laugh 
at that ‘strength. It will buekle this building a full 


Here was 
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“A tower wherein the multiplicity of 
my energies shall be safely housed.” A 
rear view of the edifice under construction 


twelve inches out of plumb for any of these big der- 
ricks to pick a thirty-ton girder up from the street.” 
A little later you stood at the bottom of one of the 
deep-chasmed streets of lower New York and looked 
with that engineer up its vista to the towering un- 
finished bulk of the Municipal Building. A _ great 
derrick was straining at a girder on which rode a 


“ rough-neck ” in as much joy of fresh air and sun- 
shine as my lady might have had in driving her elec- 
tric through the park. The engineer did not notice 
the “ rough-neck ”; that sort of thing was of the day’s 
work to him. He did point to a red marker on the 
end of a plumb-line that reached from the crude fram- 
ing of the twenty-seventh story. It swung perceptibly 
free from the straight-rising lines of the structure. 

“ That—that is the excuse for steel,” said the young 
engineer in all the enthusiasm of his profession. “‘ A 
masonry shell would crumple into pieces under such a 
strain. These tugging derricks are just play for this 
big fellow—merely a foretaste to him of days to come 
when he will have to hold himself stanch and erect 
against the miniature blizzards that come zipping up 
against him through these narrow New York streets.” 

You begin to share his enthusiasm. After all, the 
building of a tower such as this is more than a “ rough- 
neck ” making a spectacular ascent on a tilting girder. 
It has something of the sentient brillianey and skill 
of the architect and the designing engineer bent over 
their drafting-table; something of the marvelous re- 
soucefulness with which the quiet man in charge of 
the prosecution of the work must have shown at every 
stage of the fabrication of the building, for emergen- 
cies can multiply marvelously in the construction of 
so great a building as this. A _ tricky foundation 
slipping or sliding at a critical moment, an inert high- 
poised steel derrick becoming of an instant devilishly 
alert and crashing its way three hundred feet down 
the shaft of the building—those are the times when 
the man in charge must prove himself. 

For, after all, the story of the building of the 
Municipal Building is chiefly the story of the men 
who built it. The men who dug out the ore from 
some remote mountainside, the laborers who found the 
hidden granite under the gray ledges of Maine, the 
toilers who welded the sturdy framework that went to 
form this giant skeleton—the Municipal Building is as 
much their triumph as that of the “ sand-hog,” “ rough- 
neck,” architect, or engineer. For the conscientious 
effort, the honor of every individual man who helped 
to fabricate New York’s great new tower formed a 
direct and a necessary unit of the construction. 

The City Hall yesterday, the Municipal Building 
to-day, to-morrow—what? You turn to that en- 
thusiast of an engineer who stands beside you on the 
narrow unfinished baleony of the high-perched cupola. 

“Easy enough,” he replies, with confidence. ‘“ We’ll 
be building them by stories in the hundreds. We'll 
hem in this little park, thrust a roof of steel and glass 
over it, and keep the old hall like a bit of marble cast 
in a museum. New York will be some town in 

You shake your head slowly. A hundred years 
hence is a long time, and we may be tired of sky- 
scrapers. 

Yet for a time at least the Municipal Building rears 
itself above the City of the Towers as its really great 
architectural and engineering triumph. 


A Hero of the Confederacy 


JEB STUART’S DEATH AT YELLOW TAVERN, AS RECOUNTED TO MRS. JEFFERSON DAVIS 


ROQURING the summer of 1904 I spent 

33 the month of July with Mrs. Jeffer- 


son Davis on Put-in Bay Island in 


Lake Erie. Among the many per- 
Adare sons who called to see Mrs. Davis 


€ 


& that summer was an old Confederate 
veteran, a native of Virginia, who, 
viter the Civil War, moved to Texas, 
"Mand finally settled permanently in 
Mexico. While passing Sandusky, on his way home 
after a business trip to Cleveland, he learned that Mrs. 
Davis was on Put-in Bay Island and came out to pay 
his respects, 

1 sat an interested listener to, an exchange of 
reminiscences that covered almost the entire time of 
the Civil War. Speaking familiarly of the men who 
at that time were making history for the country, Mrs. 
Davis and the veteran referred) to or described his- 
torical incidents as though they had taken place the 
day before. 

In the course of this conversation the veteran said, 
* | was in the battle of Yellow Tavern.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Davis exclaimed, with a catch of 
emotion in her voice. After a moment's silence she 
icurned to me. “That is where they killed Jeb 
Stuart,” she told me. 

‘They call it Custer’s most brilliant charge. Some 
people claim it was the most brilliant charge of the 
whole war.” he went on. “I saw it all.” 

“ Do tell us about it,” I begged, impulsively. 

* How easily you voung folks ask things like that,” 
he replied after a little. with a wry twisting of the 
lips too pathetic to mistake for a smile, though he 


meant.it for one. “ Why. for vears I couldn’t even 
mention Yellow Tavery. I don’t suppose you can 


understand that.” 
“Ves, she does understand.” -Mrs. Davis assured 
him. “And I'd like her to know just how it hap- 


pened. Were vou in the cavalry?” 
“No, I was with the battery that day—Wickham’s 


brigade, Gen: Fitz Lee’s division. 

“It was near the beginning of what vour histories 
call the Wilderness Campaign.” the veteran went on, 
speaking directly to me. “ Phil Sheridan’s troops were 
hanging on us like a pack of hungry wolves, nipping 
us at every turn we made. We had been marching 
and fighting pretty steady for days with mighty little 
chance for rest. One night we left Hanover Junction 
about one o’clock and arrived at Yellow Tavern a 
little before ten the next morning. But we hadn’t 
more thar halted at Yellow Tavern when up comes 
Sheridan and tries to drive us out. It was a pretty 
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tough struggle, a hand-to-hand fight in some quarters. 
We fell back from the tavern, but we held our position 
on the Telegraph Road leading to Richmond.” 

Here the veteran stopped and, resting heavily on his 
stick, sat gazing straight ahead. After a time he went 
on, speaking directly to Mrs. Davis: 

“I remember it all as though it happened yester- 
day,” he told her. “1 was with the battery on a little 
hill at the extreme left of our left wing, Fitz Lee’s 
division, Wickham’s brigade. It was around two 
o’clock when orders came for the whole division, ex- 
cepting the First Virginias, to dismount, but hold their 
position. It seemed mighty good to stretch out on the 
ground and take a smoke. After a while some fellow 
wished for a drink of water. 

“You know how it always is. Just let one man 
wish for a drink and within a few minutes the whole 
company will be swearing they are dying of thirst. 
Finally Saunders, my comrade, said he’d located a 
spring that morning during our scrimmage with 
Sheridan’s troops. I took my canteen and went with 
him over the hill to fetch what we could. 

* T was on my hands and knees over the spring when 
I heard Saunders give an exclamation of surprise. He 
pointed through the trees. There, only a few hundred 
vards away, was a large body of cavalry. Making sure 
it was our right wing, “I wondered to see them mounted 
and in ranks so soon after leaving them resting in 
position. Before I could speak my surprise to Saun- 
ders the officer’s voice rang out: 

“*Cavalry! Attention! Draw saber!’ 

“The entire line moved forward at a quick walk. As 
the officer wheeled his horse I saw his face. 

“*My God!’ Saunders exclaimed. ‘* It’s Custer.’ 

“The situation came to me like a flash of lightning. 
I flung down my canteen and started back to the 
battery on a dead run, with Saunders hard behind 
me. 

“* Trot!’ Custer’s voice rang out again. ‘ Charge!’ 

“With wild cheers his cavalry dashed forward in 
a sweeping gallop. attacking our entire right wing at 
the same time. The next moment we saw our line 
broken and our men running like sheep. 

“The next was like some great red blur. I never 
can remember just what happened. I only know that 
I held to the thought that we must join our fleeing 
company, and both me and Saunders did our best to 
reach them. As we reached the Telegraph Road I 
heard an officer shouting orders. 

“It was Jeb Stuart’s voice. 

“T turned toward that voice. There he was, making 
a stand in the road with a handful of men arty? 
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him. Thank God I had sense enough left to stop my 
running and join that little band. 

“ Almost the next moment, it seemed, Custer’s men 
were coming back as fast as they had gone forward. 
They had met the First Virginias and had been forced 
to retreat. We greeted them with wild yells, rebel 
yells, and drove them across the road. 

“T can hear Jeb Stuart’s voice now as he cheered 
us on. I gave them my last shot and followed with 
my weapon clubbed. Then a man passed me, a Yankee 
cavalryman. He had been dismounted and was run- 
ning out. He turned as he passed our rally and fired 
his pistol. 

“ General Stuart swayed inhis saddle! I caught my 
breath. Then his voice rang out again—our General’s 
wonderful voice, cheering on his struggling troops. 

“ The enemy rallied just across the road and fired a 
volley into the little band that still clung about 
Stuart. With a scream of agony his horse sprang 
forward and sank down on its knees. As they lifted 
General Stuart off I heard the young officer who was 
assisting exclaim: 

“* My God, General, you-are wounded! Your clothes 
are soaked with blood! You must leave the field!’ 

“* No,’ came the stern reply. ‘I will not leave until 
victory is assured, Get me another horse.’ 

“I ‘was among those who ran off to find a horse, 
though some one got ahead of me. When I returned, 
following the horse, General Stuart was seated with 
his back against a tree, with a few of his men grouped 
about him. They lifted him into the saddle. Then, 
with an officer riding on either side, they started 
forward. The tide of battle turned again. Seated on 
his horse, supported by the two officers, Jeb Stuart 
tried to rally his fleeing men. 

“*Go back, men!’ I heard him shout. ‘Go back, my 
men! Go back and do your duty!’ 

“He swayed in his saddle. I thought he was gone. 
It was only a faint, they said. The officers turned 
their horses’ heads and I watched them carry him off 
the field, holding him upright in his saddle. 

“That was Jeb Stuart’s last battle, and historians 
claim that in it Custer made the most brilliant charge 
of the war.” 

“Jeb Stuart was, next to Charles Sumner, the 
handsomest man I ever saw, and the most courtly,” 
said Mrs. Davis. “ He proved himself one of the great 
men of the Confederacy, and died at the height of his 
fame. leaving a name as unspotted as that of the Cid.” 

Then. using her walking-cane, she left her wheel- 
chair, and, making her way across the piazza, stood 
with tear-filled cyes gazing down toward the South. 
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England’s Peril—Starvation 


SOME PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO THE SUPPLY OF FOOD IN WAR- 
TIME WHICH HAVE BEEN MADE PROMINENT , BY THE RECENT STRIKES 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Great Britain have brought upon 
— the carpet of popular discussion. 
But among them there is none of 
\. more vital moment than the ques- 
E tion of the national supply of food. 
Remember what it was that hap- 
pened during those frenzied weeks 
London, Liverpool, and many other of 
“held up” 
by the strike. Thousands of tons of food rotted at the 
docks and warehouses. Not only were provisions pre- 
vented from entering the country, but the supply, such 
as it was, held in storage could not be got at. And in 
addition to this a general railway strike was threat- 
ened and for a couple of days partially enforced. This 
meant that the country’s internal stores of food could 
not be moved. Had the strike been of longer duration, 
had the railway system of the kingdom been com- 
pletely paralyzed, the result could only have been that 
a state of semi-starvation would have been produced 
over vast sections of the industrial north and mid- 
lands. 

The south, the east, and the west, being more self- 
supporting, would have fared better, but through- 
out the manufacturing districts, where town jostles 
with town and where some twenty million people live 
within earshot of factory sirens, and where agricult- 
ure has barely room even to exist, the distress must 
have been appalling. Even as it was, the prices of the 
staple articles of consumption doubled on the average 
all round. For a brief but sufficiently terrible moment 
England found herself confronted with a forecast of 
the conditions that would obtain if the British navy 
were to be worsted in battle and to lose command of 
the sea: A simultaneous cessation of work at the 
docks and on the railways—and nothing less than that 
seemed fér a while to be possible—would, indeed, have 
been almost worse than a defeat at sea. The crippling 
of the British fleet might conceivably mean the cutting 
off of England from all her normal sources of food- 
supply from abroad. But so long as the railways were 
working; she could still, for a time at any rate, sup- 
port herself and distribute within her own borders 
food for her people and raw material for her indus- 
tries. The recent strikes, however, had they been more 
prolonged and more effective, would have had all the 
effect of a complete blockade by a hostile fleet coupled 
with a collapse of the whole machinery of internal 
transportation. The menace to the community was, 
therefore, in a sense greater than any to be feared 
from a disaster at sea. It brought about, or rather 
threatened to bring about, a state of things that an 
enemy could only have produced if he had defeated 
the British fleet, blockaded the island, and seized the 
strategic centers of the railway system. Nothing, in 
short, could have given England, in times of peace, a 
sharper lesson in the perils to which she is exposed 
through her dependence on foreign food-stuffs. Nothing 
could have made her ponder more earnestly the whole 
problem of national subsistence in time of war. 

But in addition to the strikes two other causes have 
operated to bring this problem to the front. One is 
the international tension that exists at the, present 
moment throughout Europe, a tension chiefly due to 
Germany’s resolve to exact compensation from France 
in return for allowing her a free, or at amy rate a 
freer, hand in Morocco, and to the uncertainty as to 
how far she intends to push her resolve. A _ peaceful 
solution of the difficulty may, and I think probably 
will, be found; but at the same time the air is full of 
gloomy forebodings, and no British statesman during 
the past two months has been able to shut out of view 
the possibility that his country might be involved in a 
European struggle of the first magnitude. Then, 
again, the Declaration of London in one of its clauses 
specifically dealt with the status of food during war- 
time, and dealt with it in a way that has given rise to 
a tremendous debate. The last Peace Conference at 
The Hague, it may be remembered, adopted a proposal 
that an international court should be established to 
which an appeal from a decision of a national prize 
court should lie in cases affecting neutral ships. To 
bring the scheme into operation, Great Britain sug- 
gested that a code of rules should be drawn up and 
invited ten of the most important powers to a con- 
ference in London to draft them. The issue of their 
deliberations was the document known as the Declara- 
tion of London, and Article 33 lays down that food 
coming in neutral ships may be made contraband if 
destined for the fleets, fortresses, or ports of equip- 
ment of a belligerent. Food hitherto has been treated 
in practice by most European nations as absolute con- 
traband. The Declaration of London makes it condi- 
tional contraband, and to that extent Great Britain 
would appear to be the gainer. But the wording of the 
Declaration is so loose that a great many critics have 
vehemently maintained that the gain to British inter- 
ests is altogether illusory and that the country is 
really worse off than it was before. For the past few 
months, in Parliament and the press and in those 
admirable monthly reviews which are to-day the most 
creditable feature of British journalism, the pros and 
cons of the Declaration have been almost passionately 
canvassed, with the result that. Great Britain has 
rarely been so stirred up on the subject of her food- 
supplies in war-time as she is to-day. 


of last month. 
the principal British ports were absolutely 
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At the time of the Crimean War Great Britain, 
with a population of under 30,000,000, had about a 
nine months’ supply of home-raised wheat. To-day, 
with a population of over 45,000,000, her stock of 
wheat varies from a maximum of four months’ supply 
(in September) to a minimum of a month and a half’s 
supply (in August). In addition to this there is 
usually afloat for the United Kingdom an amount of 
wheat averaging from two to four million quarters, 
or from three and a half to seven weeks’ supply. 


About a fifth of this is always within one week’s sail 


of a British port. Even, therefore, if war were to 
break out in England, when, in view of the incoming 
harvest, the stock is at its lowest, Great Britain would 
have enough wheat to last for at least etght weeks, 
and by that time the September crop would be. in. 
The Royal Commission, which a few years. ago in- 
vestigated the whole question, came, therefore, to the 
conclusion that Great Britain in time of war would 
continue to receive enough food to feed her people 
and enough raw material to keep her manufactories 
going. The commissioners pointed out that the bulk 
of British imports of food-stuffs came not from British 
possessions, but from foreign countries, and would, 
therefore, be carried in neutral vessels; and as neutral 
vessels conveying food to the civil population of a 
belligerent are by the Declaration of London exempted 
from capture, there might seem to be less reason than 
ever for fearing that Great Britain could be starved 
into submission. Moreover, in the old days by far 
the greater proportion of Great Britain’s supply of 
food was derived from a single source, namely, the 
United States. America used to send over sixty-two 
per cent. of British imports of wheat and flour. Those 
days have gone and will never return. The time, in- 
deed, is not so very far off when the United States will 
be importing wheat instead of exporting it, and whet 
the home demand will have’ outrun the capacities of 
home production. Great Britain to-day imports 
roughly 100,000,000 hundredweight of wheat, some 
42,000,000 of which comes from the British Empire 
and 58,000,000 from foreign countries. Argentina 
heads the list with 22,000,000; Russia comes second 
with nearly 20,000,000; Canada third with 19,000,000; 
the United States fourth with 17,000,000; and British 
India fifth with 16,000,000. The relative position 
varies slightly from year to year, and the United 
States more often than not finds herself at the bottom 
of the list. But the important thing to note is that 
Great Britain derives her wheat to-day from five great 
and widely separated sources, and that the danger of 
any effective interference with the supply is thus 
diminished in proportion. In the case of flour this 
safeguard does not exist, over half of British imports 
of flour coming from the United States. 

The Royal Commission, of course, did not deny that 
there would be some interference with trade and some 
captures. But they maintained that “not only is 
there no risk of a total cessation of our supplies, but 
no reasonable probability of serious interference with 
them, and that even during a maritime war there will 
be no material diminution in their volume ”—unless, 
of course, Great Britain utterly loses command of 
the sea and her coasts are blockaded. Moreover, it is 
not to be supposed that Great Britain would be at the 
end of her resources when the minimum period for 

hich her supplies of wheat and flour might be ex- 
pected to last had expired, . The inevitable rise in 
price would lead to economies of consumption and to 
the substitution of such cereals as barley, oats, and 
maize for wheat; while the temporary existence of 
famine prices in Great Britain would automatically 
load the ships in a thousand harbors and direct their 
course to British ports. “We believe it to be beyond 
the power of any naval force which would be at the 
disposal of any possible combination against us alto- 
gether to prevent the importation of our supplies, while 
any increase in price would be a considerable stimulus 
to induce shippers abroad to run the necessary risks. 
We do not, therefore, apprehend that any situation is 
likely to arise in which there would be a risk of the 
actual starvation of our population into submission.” 

But in spite of the soothing optimism of the commis- 
sion the situation to a dispassionate eye seems almost 
as perilous as it is extraordinary. Here is a crowded 
industrial country where, it is to be feared, many 
millions of people live under conditions of hopeless and 
degrading poverty, and even at the best of times have a 
woeful insufficiency of food. And for three hundred 
days in every year it is absolutely dependent for its 
daily bread upon external sources. It has to-day only 
some 1,800,000 acres under wheat; sixty years ago 
it had over 13,000,000. It consumes 32,000,000 quar- 
ters of wheat annually; of this it raises no more than 
6,000,000. It pays away to foreigners enormous sums 
for food-stuffs that might and should be produced 
within its own boundaries. Belgium, with a denser 
population than Great Britain, produces $100 worth 
of food from each cultivable acre; Great Britain pro- 
duces $20. The figures for the imports of food-stuffs 
into the United Kingdom are positively staggering. 
Every year the people of the British Isles pay over 
$400,000,000 for imported grain and flour; over $150,- 
000,000 for wool, sheep, and lambs; over $200,000,000 for 
dead meat; over $100,000,000 for sugar; over $120,000,- 
000 for butter and oleomargarin; nearly $60,000,000 
for tea; some $30,000,000 for animals for food; about 
$70,000,000 for ffuits and hops; some $35,000,000 for 
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cheese, and nearly $40,000,000 for eggs. These items 
alone amount to over $1,200,000,000 paid out annually 
for imported food-stuffs that are not luxuries, but the 
very necessaries of life. And the safe arrival of these 
supplies, without which vast masses of the British 
people must be plunged into a state of semi-starvation, 
depends in war-time upon a single instrument—the 
British navy—and upon its ability to keep the trade- 
routes clear. Was ever a people confronted with se 
vital and intricate a problem as one of the normal 
conditions of national existence? 

While the Royal Commission did not consider that 
the food supplies of the country would be cut off or 
seriously endangered, it was fully alive to the possi- 
bility of a panic rise in the prices of the staple articles 
of diet, with its coneomitant of wide distress and of 
danger “to ealmness and self-possession just when 
those qualities would be of the greatest importance.” 
To minimize the risk of panic and to maintain as far 
as possible a steady level of price in time of war 
became, therefore, the objects on which the commission 
finally concentrated. It dismissed the idea of insti- 
tuting national granaries and of subsidizing British 
farmers to keep their grain in the rick for a longer 
period than at present, though it thought that there 
was something to be said for a scheme of establishing 
free-rent elevators in order to induce the storage in 
Great Britain itself instead of in the producing coun- 
try of grain and flour destined for British consump- 
tion. Nothing, however, has been done to carry out 
this recommendation, which as a matter of fact was 
enly put forward by the commission in a very tenta- 
Live fashion. 

The scheme which it finally advocated was one 
of national indemnity to ship-owners and ship- 
pers. Under this name or under the cognate form 
of national insurance three general suggestions were 
laid before the commission: (1) that the cost of in- 
suring against war risks should be reimbursed by the 
government to the British ship-owner or merchant; 
(2) that the government should take the place of 
the underwriters and insure ship-owners and shippers 
agdinst war risks at premiums which, as there would 
be no question of making a profit, could be made very 
moderate in amount; and (3) that the government 
should indemnify ship-owners and shippers for all or 
part of their losses by capture in war. The first two 
of these suggestions the commission dismissed; the 
third it accepted, urging (1) that it would reduce the 
amount by which war insurance would increase the 
cost of commodities; (2) that it would induce British 
ship-owners to continue running their vessels under 
the British ensign; (3) that it was more economical 
than any system of national insurance, as the country 
would’only pay on actual losses; (4) that it was the 
most equitable mode of meeting war losses, inasmuch 
as it would fall on the taxpayers as a body and its 
amount could be spread over a long period of time 
by loan or taxation; (5) that it would place British 
on an equal footing with neutral ship-owners; and (6) 
that it would relieve the Admiralty from the pressure 
of the shipping community. On the other hand it 
was argued that a system of national indemnity was 
not the most economical way of meeting war losses, as 
the competition between underwriters would always 
prevent premiums from rising too high, and that it 
would really inerease the number of losses by en- 
couraging ship-owners to run risks that otherwise 
they could not afford to. The commission, however, 
decided that the arguments for a national indemnity 
outweighed the arguments against it; and they accord- 
ingly recommended that a small expert committee 
should be appointed to investigate the whole subject. 

This advice was acted upon by the government; a 
small and expert committee was appointed; it 
examined twenty-nine witnesses, each one an authority 
of the highest rank on underwriting, shipping, banking, 
mutual indemnity schemes, naval warfare, or political 
economy; and it presented a short while ago a very 
interesting report. Perhaps its most interesting 
feature was the unfailing accuracy with which the 
witnesses contradicted one another. “This diversity 
of views,” reported the committee, “ extends to almost 
every point of our inquiry, and, bearing in mind the 
special competence of the witnesses in the subjects on 
which they were examined, must be held to show how 
speculative are even the best considered opinions as 
to the probable course of events in a great» naval 
struggle.” The truth is that nobody knows what would 
be the effect of a naval war between any two first-class 
powers to-day. In the end the committee found itself 
unable to advise the adoption of any form of indem- 
nity or guarantee other than that provided by the 
maintenance of a powerful navy; and nobody, I think, 
who reads the evidence of the twenty-nine expert wit- 
nesses can doubt that the committee came to the most 
sensible conelusion possible. After, therefore, the most 
prolonged and _ seientific investigation that Great 
Britain or any other land has ever conducted into the 
question of its food supplies in war-time, the net 
result is a consensus of authoritative opinion that the 
country must take its chance, relying on the navy 
alone; that all schemes of national indemnity or 
guarantee or insurance do more harm than good; that 
no such scheme could survive for a moment the defeat 
of the British fleet; and that the best course, there- 
fore, is to be provided with a fleet so large and efficient 
as virtually to be secure against defeat. 
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* You, dim little lady, who were one of the first to come” 


* And in spite of mysclf 1 thought of my soul, which 
so many dreams and so many loves haunted of yore. 
Where are the roses of the faded April?” 

| —CATULLE MENDEs. 


URELY it is among the strangest 
and most touching revelations of our 
humanity that no one of us is so 
prosaic, so complacent, so alien to 
romance, as not to bear in some 
inner chamber of his heart a group 
of secretly cherished portraits, some 
dim with age, some that were placed 
there but yesterday, from each of 
which gazes a woman’s face: a chamber into which we 
look, it may be every day, it may be but once in a 
decade, to dream a little, to long a little, perhaps to 
regret a little more. Is it not ineredible that your 
neighbor Vingree,. for example--Pingree, whom you 
know to be steady, ventripotent, a pillar of the church, 
a beacon of respectability, and verging on his sixtieth 
vear—should be, in certain reminiscent hours, a 
dream-haunted wanderer in enchanted woods, a silent 
worshiper in some temple whose hidden place is known 
only to him? Is it not'even more incredible, is it not 
absurd, that 1, who am less worthy by far than Pingree, 
who lack his impressive mein, his dignity of port—l, 
who am one of the least personable of men, should sit 
here at my open window in the spring twilight, with 
the odor of the flowering linden and the raucous voice 
of a distant hurdy-gurdy drifting in on the same gentle 
wind, and steep myself in melancholy retrospection be- 
cause Memory, that impertinent stage-manager, will 
persist in thrusting onto the scene some fellow-players 
of my youth whonf I had well-nigh succeeded in for- 
getting ? 

Here, then, am I,2middle-aged, unloved, unlovely, 
“ sole-sitting by the shores of old Romance,” in my 
own sight a ridiculous apparition. I am alone, yet not 
alone; for | can summon here a few who will keep me 
company for a space. Some of these do not come 
readily, and when they do come their presence is so 
faint and vaporous that I am in doubt whether tney 
are really with me. But some others come almost at 
once. They come singly. as I speak to them, and, 
with divine indulgence, with infinite graciousness, sit 
‘here in the room with me, in the fading twilight, with 
the odor of the linden heavily sweet upon the languid 
air. 

The strident voice of the hurdy-gurdy has ceased 
to clamor its blatant song. I am alone; yet not 
alone, ... 

Is it true that a man can have loved sincerely many 
women in his time, or is it true that he can love but 
one, and that the others whom he thought he loved .. . 
Well, I, for one, do not know. I only know that 
9 have been many (how many I cannot say) who 
mve made me by turns wretched and ecstatic: who 
have sent me to the pinnacle of exultant joy one 
moment, and to the depths of black despair the next. 
Is that to be in love with a woman? Is it to be in 
love with her when she seems to you 


. @ sweetness more desired than Spring; 
A bodily beauty more acceptable 
Than the wild rose-tree’s arch that crowns the fell; 
. an essence more environing 
Than wine’s drained juice; a music ravishing 
More than the passionate pulse of Philomel? .. .” 
Again, I do not know: if it is so, then I have indeed 
loved more than one. But who, after all, has ever 
made clear to us the secret springs of the love between 
a man and a woman? What do we really know about 
a phenomenon that is as amen and as miraculous 


as dawn, or the burgeoning of an orchard, or the daily 
swing of the tides? Who has explained, who can ex- 
plain, the nature of that force which can draw together 
irresistibly two persons having no mental, spiritual, 
temperamental, or social affinity whatsoever; whose 
sympathies, whose modes of life, whose predilections 
and instincts, may be radically and unalterably op- 
posed? Who can account for this tremendous force 
which is able to supersede and set at naught these 
natural antipathies? And observe the strange and 
mysterious manner of its workings: Two beings of 
opposite sex have known each other slightly, casually, 
for a space of time. Then, without any increase of out- 
ward intimacy, a curious and subtle alteration will 
take place in the feeling of one toward the other. A 
small flame springs stealthily into being: the manner 
of its igniting is hidden and inexplicable. This flame 
of emotion may continue and increase and utterl 

overwhelm; or it may subside and vanish, as mysteri- 
ously as it appeared. It may be pure and exalted in 
its passion, it may, in fact, be wholly imaginative and 
contemplative. But why? Why?. We know that our 
friendships are conditioned by common sympathies, by 
closeness of association, by community of taste and 
inclination. We can understand the love of kindred. 
But what is the origin and nature of this tyrannical, 
heedless, ungovernable force which operates in defiance 
a all that we know of the laws of attraction? I have 
wondered often why it is that no deliberate attempt 
has ever been made to investigate, weigh, measure, and 
catalogue this baffling phenomenon. Its manifestations 
have been too long and too exclusively under the obser- 


“From you I learned the terrible malaise of love” 
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vation of poets, painters, composers, dramatists, and 
other irresponsible persons; and it has always been, 
and continues to be, accepted too comfortably as a 
matter of course. 


If I say, then, that several have come td me this 
evening, preluded by the hurdy-gurdy and accompanied 
by the odorous rustle of the linden’s leafy orchestra, I 
know that I am not being traitorous to the memory 
of any one of them. Does a woman ever understand 
that a man may have loved two or a dozen, and yet 
be faithful to the memory of each? And that is an- 
other mystery. 

You, dim little lady, who were one of the first to 
come: I cannot quite see your face for the veil that 
you seem to wear; and you sit so far away, across the 
room, where it is,dark. But I remember your hair, 
which had the hue of wind-blown wheat in the sun- 
light; and I remember your eyes, that were limpid 
and soft and still, like a gray day in April. But there 
is little else that I can remember. For long I could 
hear your voice; but that has gone from me now. I 
wonder if, afterward, you ever loved? Assuredly you 
did not love me; I never told you how I felt toward 
you, and I am quite sure you did not suspect. Your 
virginal soul was untenanted and serene. But for this 
I thank you: that you did not awake in me the kind of 
love that sears and tortures, that. disorders and wears 
thin the body and the brain. I was never enslaved 
by you; I stayed near you, for a time, because I wished 
to; not because I must. It was an idyllic episode, rare 
and exquisite, innocent of bitterness or tears. 


And you, with the face less dim than that other one 
which has just left me, but still misty and vague: a 
face full of mingled beauty and sadness, of a dark and 
rich loveliness, voluptuous and melancholy—‘a coun- 
tenance to dream of”: you are looking at me with 
those fathomless and haunting eyes as you used to 
look in those far and naive days when I would find you 
reading in a corner of your father’s library; or when, 
as on a never-to-be-forgotten afternoon in March—a 
day of warm, gusty, promise-laden winds—you walked 


with me through the meadows beyond the town and 


we gathered pussy-willows. The picture of you as you 
looked then is dim with the haze that twenty years 
have put upon it; but through the shadows I can see 
the deep olive of your skin, with the blood flushing 
delicately the clear cheeks; and your shadowy aureole 
of hair; and your eyes—were they violet or deep 
brown? I can only be sure of their profundity and 
their look of wondering and wistful pathos. I think 
I would have spoken out to you, on that last morning 
before I had to go. I do not now know why I did not. 
Did you love me? I think you did. Perhaps I never 
spoke because my dream was too precious—shall I say 
too fragile?—to be risked. I never gained you, but in 
a deeper sense I have never lost you. I may still, in 
certain rare moments of exaltation, imagine your voice 
saying, in those slow, long cadences that I have not 
forgotten: 
“T loved thee, 
Atthis, of old time, once, 
Atthis, long since in old-time overpast. . . .” 


And you, who have come late, you with the delicate, 
frail, elfin sweetness, with the eyes that were at times 
as frank and steady as a child’s, but that could be 
mocking and often baffling; you’ who come unveiled, 
with the bloom of your young loveliness still dewy 
upon you: if you could ‘know the days and the nights 
of aching pain, of restless misery, that you have 
caused me, would you regret?—probably you would not, 
understand. It was you who first taught me to realize 
and to stand in awe of that most insoluble, that most 
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familiar of human mysteries, a woman’s heart—an 
organism that is baffling not because of the subtlety 
of its workings, but because of the transcendent and 
incredible simplicity with which it functions: a sim- 
plicity so unbelievable, so lucid and direct, that men, 
with their over-rude or over-subtle formulas, can never 
quite perceive it. How I have puzzled and fretted and 
agonized over what seemed in you either wilful per- 
versity or deliberate heartlessness—or, perhaps, merely 
unwitting heartlessness! It was from you I learned 
what it is to know the terrible malaise of love—that 
veritable sickness of the heart which kills the desire 
for life, which puts a blight upon every pleasure and 
delight of the external world, which unfits one for 
existence. You it was who taught me that love, when 
it burns at its fiercest, is a distemper of the soul; 
that it is truly and actually an insanity: a fever of the 
brain that inhibits reason, friendship, loyalty, truth: 
that can bring an ecstasy in which one walks the earth 
as a god, or a despair that is unrelieved, unplumbable. 
You taught me that love is “ the way of dreams, of de- 
light, of sadness, of unavailing unrest”: that those 
who are closest to its white flame can never, while they 
feel its intensest heat, know true happiness; every 
rapture of the heart they can know; but happiness— 
the happiness that is peace—is denied them. 
What did I mean to your consciousness? There 
were times—moments of glorious exultation—when I 
felt that you, too, cared; and there were other mo- 
ments when I bitterly mocked myself for a deluded 
fool, infatuated by a flirt without heart or conscience ; 
and there were still other moments of utter sadness and 
wretchedness when I maneuvered abjectly for some 
sign, some token—when I could have crawled on my 
knees before you and pleaded for a kind word, like a 
cowed and friendless dog: so utterly can love demean 
a man! That I loved you with the full strength of 
passion I have no doubt. Whatever a man will do for 
love (and, dear ladies, there is nothing he will not do 
for it), I would cheerfully have done. I would have 
—indeed, God forgive me, I did—turn on my friends, 
forget my duty, lie, deceive, ignore, neglect; and I 
did these things lightly, cheerfully, counting them as 
nothing against your pleasure or your favor. Yet are 
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“A face full of mingled beauty and sadness” 


we not, in a sense, ennobled by any love that is deep 
and sincere? For we are made by it to realize in the 
intensest possible way a personality outside of our- 
selves: to forget, for once, the personal self and its 
comforts; and that is to become half divine. 

Ah, dear elfin lady, did you love me? I would not 
have you answer, even if you could. The wound has 
quite healed. “I sigh sometimes,” says one who writes 
as a poet—"I sigh sometimes thinking of the light 
dominion dreams have over the heart.” And I, too, 
sigh. But is it not better Would not the heart 
wear thin and collapse untimely under the strain but 
for this merciful time-limit that Nature or Destiny 
sets upon even our most indissoluble attachments? 


so” 


1 am alone now. The hurdy-gurdy has departed to 
remoter and more profitable fields; the wind moves 
with a barely perceptible rustle the leaves of the linden. 
A few stars—‘“the stars that are compassionate to 


nocturnal melancholy faintly through the 
warm, hazy night; the perfume of the linden is 


oppressively heavy upon the motionless and laden air. 

Am I, then, happy, as I sit here, left in solitude by 
those who have been my guests? Yes—if, as | wa: | 
so confidently alleged, to be happy is to be at peac®® 
My heart is tranquil; I sleep soundly; I eat with 
pleasure; I take a normal and lively interest in the 
quotidian life of the world. Would I have it other- 
wise? Would I enter again that enchanted country 
where the heart’s desire lives as an eternal fountain, 
unquenchable, unceasing? Would [I seek once more 
that Land of Promise, “ whose borders shine with the 
loveliness of all forfeited, or lost, or banished dreams 
and realities of beauty?” I suppose I shall, if I am 
honest, say no—that I am content with things as they 
are. And yet, and yet . . . sometimes there breaks m 
upon my peace a voice, or rather the echo of a voice, 
and I hear, or seem to hear, that confession of haunt- 
ing and immortal sweetness— 


“TI loved thee, 
Atthis, of old time. once, 
Atthis, long since in old-time overpast. .. .” 


And then I dream again. 


The War Spirit in Germany 


recently ex- 
pressed her willingness to make an 
arbitration treaty with the United 
States, it cannot be said that there 
exists great enthusiasm in_ the 
Fatherland for the consummation of 
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scheme is impractical and visionary. 
However, at the present time, when the English and 
French arbitration treaties have been practically re- 
jected by the American Senate, it is considered to have 
been a wonderful good stroke of diplomacy on the part 
of the German government for it to have given proof 
of its warm friendship for the United States by in- 
forming the Department of State, through its ambassa- 
dor in Washington, that it was willing to make an 
arbitration treaty, with the final decision regarding 
possible disputes left to the Kaiser and to the Senate. 

This change of front on the part of the imperial 
government was quite surprising, for only a few 
months ago the German Foreign Office. categorically 
declared that it still clung to the statement made last 
winter in the Reichstag by Chancellor Von Bethman- 
Hollweg, that Germany could not leave vital questions 
of honor to a court of arbitration. However, the 
course of the German government has now been made 
easy by the attitude of the American Senate on the 
English and French treaties, and in giving proof of 
its “ wonderful disinterestedness”’ and friendship for 
the United States it-need not feel that it has made too 
great a sacrifice, or fear that it will come in conflict 
with the Pangermans and jingoes at home, who are 
opposed to arbitration treaties and to the whole peace 
movement. 

Germany’s somewhat lukewarm attitude on these 
two questions so dear to the United States is not sur- 
prising, in view of the conflict of feelings existing in 
the German heart, with a love of militarism on the 
ene hand, and love of modern and progressive ideas 
on the other. One needs only to pass along any public 
highway of Berlin or of any other German city to 
study this sentiment. Observe the attitude of the 
people on the streets when a regiment of soldiers 
passes by. Men, women, and children go wild with 
enthusiasm, and even those who vote the Socialist 
ticket are proud to march for blocks beside the 
soldiers. Very strong indeed is this military spirit, 
inculeated in the youth from early childhood, and 
stronger than any radical ot democratic feeling. And 
to be fair, when to this is added the knowled 
of Germany’s unfortunate geographical position in 
Europe, compelling it by land and sea to be armed 
against three possible enemies, it need not surprise 
any one that the people of this country are not very 
enthusiastic regarding international arbitration. Ger- 
many is indeed a nation in arms, 

I was strongly reminded some weeks ago of Ger- 
many’s love and interest in everything military by 
a patriotic play which I attended, entitled “ The Iron 
Savior,” given at a natural theater on the Brauns- 
berg, near Potsdam, not far from the Kaiser’s resi- 
dence. The play’ which was given in this forest deals 
with a stirring event in the life of Frederick the Great. 
The seene.occurs after the disastrous battle of Kuners- 
dorf, when the great king, apparently overwhelmingly 
defeated by his enemies, finds refuge in a lonely 
smithy. The owner has lost four sons fighting for 
his king. The homes around have been desolated by 
the cruel war. The peasants come to the smith and 


such an agreement, and in fact it is . 
frankly said at Berlin that such a / 
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urge bee to flee to ansther country. They discuss 
with him the horrors of war, tell of the fearful sights 
they have seen, and one would suppose that they 
would never want to witness another war. Soon after 
Frederick appears with the remainder of his army. At 
first he is completely crushed and ready to commit 
suicide, but later, when news comes to him that the 
enemy has been repulsed, he is himself again, the 
country people go wild with enthusiasm, and the dis- 
asters are forgotten. Militarism has, after all, been 
again victorious, and the stirring play aptly expresses 
the feeling of the German people to-day. Militarism 
is stronger than love of arbitration. 

And it should be added, not only for reasons mili- 
tary, but also because in Germany one believes that 


the United States is not entirely unselfish and disin- 


terested in its desire for arbitration treaties, that 
some of the progressive men in Germany, several of 
them peace advocates, are not enthusiastic on the 
subject. For example, only a few months ago, Pro- 
fessor Hans Delbriick, of Berlin University, in an inter- 
view, declared that the proposed arbitration treaty 
was a piece of diplomatic hypocrisy, that statesmen 
could not take it seriously as a peace movement, that 
the United States was the greatest conqueror in the 
world, and was about to enter upon a new period of 
conquests, and that the arbitration treaty was a 
clever diplomatic move and a prelude of trouble to 


come. Dr. Pachnicke, a prominent liberal member of the 
Reichstag, in an article in the Vossische Zeitung of 
Berlin, said that to leave to the American Senate the 
final decision was a restriction of the arbitration idea. 
As to the proposition to place the matter in the hands 
of a high commission of inquiry, he considered that 
an inadequate restriction, leaving a wide field for 
irregularities and intrigues. 

Professor Nippold, a south German peace advocate, 
wrote in the Frankfiirter Zeitung that he did not con- 
sider it in any way a good plan to leave quarrels to 
the decision of a high commission. Professor Ludwig 
Quidde, also a well-known peace advocate, expressed 
himself in a similar vein in the Berlin Tagcblatt, 
stating that the very reason why the arbitration treaty 
negotiated between Germany and the United States 
under Roosevelt failed was because the Senate desired 
to have the last word. 

The leading newspapers of Germany also express 
themselves in a similar vein. The Hamburger Nach- 
richten has said: “ The proclamation of the Monroe 
Doctrine is nothing more than an insult of other 
nations.” Prince Bismarck, in February, 1896, called 
it “an unheard of impertinence.” 

One can say in conclusion, therefore, that, while 
Germany wants peace, her real sentiment is best ex- 
pressed by the Reichsbote: “God and our swords are 
our only real friends.” 


‘An open-air mass-meeting of Socialists to protest against war with France. 


The Socialists 


are the only peace party in Germany, but are not united in their views on foreign affairs 
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HEN the maple-tree is molting every day, 
W and we see its leaves a-dancing on the way; 

and its luscious stores of sap trickling softly 
through the tap, sweet and gay; when the golden spink 
and thistle ‘gin to spink, and the hazer shoves the 
freshman o’er the brink; and the dingle waxeth drab 
as a busted taxicab on the blink; when the apples 
turn to russet on the trees, and the rose grows rather 
chillsome to the bees; and the prospect waxeth pert 
as an old red-flannel shirt on the breeze; when the 
rebin opens wide his little mouth for a worm or two 
to ease the coming drouth, that will feed him on his 
Hight to the land of sheer delight in the south; when 
the cow is crooning soft]Jy on the wold, and com- 
plaineth that her cud is getting cold, and the cricket 
with his chirp drowns the barking of the purp. blithe 
and bold; when the cranberry is sprouting fat and 
lush with such beauty that it cannot help but blush, 
and the gobbler full of scorn gobbles up his daily corn 
with a rush; when the pumpkin waxeth mellow ‘neath 
the sky, lying dreaming of its future in the pie, and 
-the chestnut full of glee thinks of dinners that will be 
by and by; when the huskin’ bee begins its buzzin’ 
sound, and the red ear don’t object to being found, and 
the usual comes to pass for the yokel and his lass, 
all around; when the football player skates upon his 
nose, with a dozen huskies hanging to his toes, while 
the pigskin full of soul goes a-plunging through the 
goal of his foes; when Jack Frost doth nip us softly 
on the lobe as he clambers here and yonder round the 
globe, e’en the zanies and the jays know we've reached 
the chilly days of Octobe—dear Octobe! 


UNCLE JIM’S MISTAKE 

THERE was no question about it, little Billy had 
something on his mind. He couldn't even seem to sit 
still. He wiggled, and he waggled, and he jiggled 
and he joggled. His face grew red with a suppressed 
<omething, it was impossible to say what, until finally, 
observing that the boy's actions were demoralizing her 
class, and fearing apoplexy or juvenile paralysis, the 
Sunday-school teacher spoke to him. 

“My dear Billy.” she said, protestingly. “ What 
on earth is the matter with you this morning? 
Have vou St. Vitus Dance?” 

* Nome,” returned Billy, his eyes bulging out 
of his head. “ They ain’t nothin’ the matter 
with me, teacher, only | wisht 1 could go outside 
and Jaff for a few minutes.” 

“Laugh?” said the teacher, gravely. “ In 
Sunday-school, my dear boy? Why, | am sur- 
prised. Don’t vou have time enough to do all 
the laughing that is necessary during the 
week 7” 

* Yessum,” said Billy. “1 have plenty of 
time durin’ the week, ma’am, and | know it 
ain't right to laff in Sunday-school, but all the 
same | wisht vou'd let me go outside and get 
through with it.” 

* But | see nothing funny around here,” said 
the teacher, feeling her back bair somewhat 
anxiously to assure herself that she at least 
Was not responsible for the boy's condition. 
“Why should you, er anybody else, wish to 
laugh?” 

* I—I was thinkin’ o’ suthin’,” said Billy, 
whose plight was becoming painful. “ I'd stop 
thinkin’ of it, ma’am, if | could, only 1 can’t.” 

“ Well, you-may tell me what it is,” said the 
teacher, “and then | can decide whether to 
excuse you for the day, or to give you ten de- 
merits for bad conduet. Your behavior is most 
extraordinary, but | wish always to be just. 
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“ Jump IN, BINKS, AND ULL HAVE YOU AT YOUR DESTINATION IN A BRACE OF SHAKES.” 


“I'D RATHER WALK, OLD MAN, 


“Go on,” said the teacher, half encouragingly, half 
menacingly. 

“My Uncle Jim, he made a mistake this mornin’,” 
quavered Billy, “ and instead o’ usin’ his tooth-powder 
he got hold of the wrong box, and tried to clean his 
teeth with the powdered shavin’ soap.” 


TIME WORKS WONDERS 


MRS. HOMESLEE: Do you kNow, Errig, I LOOKED 


What is this funny thing? If I find it humor- 
ous myself, you can go outside and laugh to 
your heart's content, but otherwise—” 

Here she looked unutterable things, the per- 


JUST AS YOU DO WHEN I WAS YOUR AGE? 
EFFIE: WELL, MAMMY, I CAN STAND THAT IF I 
DON’T LOOK AS YOU DO WHEN I’M YOUR AGE. 


fect picture, not of vengeance, but of what a 
government official would probably call condign pun- 
ishment, 

“Why, my Uncle Jim.” began Billy, and then the 
suppressed ebullition welled up into an almost unegn- 
trollable outburst which the lad gaspingly succeeded 
in swallowing, 


“Dear me!” cried the teacher, in a mad endeavor 
to stave off the inevitable results of this revelation. 
* And was he very mad?” 

“Mad?” said Billy. “I guess he was mad—you’d 
ought to have seed how he frothed at the mouth.” 

And then the whole class caught the fever, and to 


THE BIRD: Say, wouLp you FELLOWS TAKE A CHANCE ON THAT TRAP IF IT HAD A BIT OF CHEESE IN IT? 
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I’M ON MY WAY TO THE DENTIST, AND | HOPE TO GET THERE LATE.” 


prevent unseemly things in the Sunday-school room 
the teacher led her little charges on the double-quick 
out upon the greensward, where they spent the re- 
mainder of the morning hour rolling around upon the 
grass and thinking of little Billy’s Uncle Jim. 


A PLEASING OCCUPATION 


“SLITHERS made a pile of money in that gold-mine 
of his, didn’t he?” asked Willoughby. 

“ Yes—about five million,” said Hickenlooper. 

“What's he doing now?” asked Willoughby. 

“Oh, he’s resting on his ore,” said Hickenlooper. 

It was upon presentation of the above under oath 
that the court acquitted Willoughby of assault and 
battery on the ground of extreme provocation. 


A HARD NUT TO CRACK 

“Pa.” said little Willie, after he had read an ab- 
sorbingly interesting account of the battle of Lexing- 
ton, “ can you tell me suthin?” 

“TI hope so, Willie,” said his father, laying aside 
his paper. “ What is it?” 

“ Does it take sixty minute-men to make a man of 
the hour?” said Willie. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 
THE Professor was very angry. 
“ The behavior of you young ladies,” said he in his 
wrath, “is extremely puerile.” 
“You mean virginibile, do you not, Professor?” 
asked Miss Brainy, naively. 


GIVING HIM THE HOOK 
“You will excuse me, madame,” said little Binks 
to the fair lady at the reception, “ but really I didn’t 
catch your name.” 
“ How funny,” said the lady. “ It’s Fish.” 


PHYLLIS: DISCIPLINARIAN 


PnyLuis hath the strangest way, 
When from rectitude I stray 

Into some by-path of sin, 

Of bestowing discipline. 


Not a syllable of blame! 

Not a scorching glance of flame! 
Not a word, and not a look, 
Comes to summon me to book— 


But, alas—ah, how it burns!— 
Straight to otherward she turns, 
And for all that I can see 

Never seems aware of me. 


It is quite as though I were 
In a sphere apart from her; 
In some planet void of mirth 
Countless leagues away from earth. 


Or as if, if there at all, 

I were such an atom small 
That nobody’d be aware 

Of the fact that I was there. 


Then, when I grow penitent 
"Neath this lashing punishment, 
Her forgiveness is so sweet 
That my lapse I oft repeat. 


’Tis so blissful being shriven 
That I sin to be forgiven! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 
IN REPERTOIRE 


A Portrait Study 


In Bernard Shaw's “ Caesar and Cleopatra” Another Pose as Glad 


In “ The Light that Failed” (with her husband) 


The distinguished wife of Forbes-Robertson in some of her best-known characters. Miss Elliott opened her season in New 
York this week at the Maxine Elliott Theater in “ Rebellion,” a new play by J. M. Patterson, author of “ The a ge 
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and Men 
In private life— from a recent photograph 
As Glad.ia “ The Dawn of a To-morrow” 
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_ THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 


DRAWN BY GEORGE W. BARRATT 
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The Royal Spooks of Europe 


|: NGLAND is rich in royal spooks. Not 
s» very long ago the shade of no less a 
personage than good Queen Bess was 
caught visiting the old palace at Windsor. 
{The story is, that one evening, while a 
young officer of; the Guards was reading 
in the library, he saw a woman, clad from 
head to heels in black, walk slowly across 
the room and pass into an adjacent room. 
The officer, naturally amazed at such an 
unexpected visit, followed the spook, but 
it soon vanished from his view as com- 
pletely as if the floor had swallowed it 
up, and this although the only exit from 
the room was the one through which he 
had followed the shade. 

Hampton Court Palace is richer in royal 
spooks: than the castle at Windsor. 
Katharine of Arragon, despite her none 
too pleasant memories of Henry VIII., is 
reported still to walk in black attire, 
taper in hand, down one of the stair- 
cases, and to disappear through the 
“(Queen’s Gate.” Henry’s second Cath- 
erine, too, continues to visit this world, 
and there are not wanting those who as- 
sert that she may be seen rushing along 
a corridor with streaming hair, closely 
pursued by soldier-ghosts, apparently bent 
on capturing her. This is supposed to be 


SOUND SLEEP 


Can Easily Be Secured. 


“Up to 2 years ago,” a woman writes, “I 
was in the habit of using both tea and coffee 
regularly. 

‘T found that my health was beginning to 
fail, strange nervous attacks would come 
suddenly upon me, making me tremble so 
excessively that I could not do my work 
while they lasted; my sleep left me and I 
passed long nights in restless discomfort. I 
was filled with a nervous dread as to the 
future. 

“A friend suggested that possibly tea and 
coffee were to blame, and I decided to give 
them up, and in casting about for a hot 
table beverage, which I felt was an absolute 
necessity, 1 was led by good fortune to try 
Postum. 

‘For more than a year I have used it three 
times a day and expect, so much good has it 
done me, to continue its use during the rest 
of my life. 

“Soon after beginning the use of Postum, 
I found, to my surprise, that, instead of 
tossing on a sleepless bed through the long, 
dreary night, t dropped into a sound, 
dreamless sleep the moment my head 
touched the pillow. 

“Then I suddenly realized that all my 
nervousness had left me, and my appetite, 
which had fallen off before, had all at once 
been restored so that I ate my food with 
a keen relish. 

‘All the nervous dread has gone. I walk 
a mile and a half each way to my work every 
day and enjoy it. I find an interest in 
everything that goes on about me that 
makes life a pleasure. All this I owe to 
leaving off tea and coffee and the use of 
Postum, for I have taken no medicine.” 
— given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
vine, true, and full of human interest. «*» 


merely a soul- warming, sen- 


sual and gratifying drink, but 
a potently vitalizing force that 
induces harmonious action of every 
nerve, muscle and organ of the body— 


nature's greeting to nature’s product. 
Restaurants, Cafes, Oyster Houses, Dealers. 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, Hudson, N.Y. 


H.P Kerosene or $4950 


2Gasoline Engine 


4 nnd 6 h.p. sizes at proportionate prices. Runs farm 
inachinery, pam separators, saws, water sys- 
tema, elec light outfits, ete. Very 
A woman or boy can o it. Uses 
little fuel. Absolute y guaranteed. 
W rite for catalog and 80-da 

ofler. GRAY MOTO 
1015 U. 8. Motors Bidg 


OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 


a re-enactment of the scene that actually 
took place not many days before Cath- 
erine Howard’s death on Tower Hill in 
1542. The unhappy Queen, who was then 
a prisoner in a room adjoining the long 
gallery, escaped from her guards and 
rushed to throw herself at the feet of ner 
royal husband, there to plead for mercy. 
She was pursued by her guards, who 
caught her at the door ‘of the chapel 
where Henry was at the time at his de- 
votions, and dragged her back to her 
prison chamber. 

The ill-fated Anne Boleyn does not seem 
to have ended her troubles on the block, 
for she is to be seen driving down the 
avenue of Berkeley Park behind four 
headless horses, driven by coachmen also 
lacking heads. Fair Rosamond is doomed 
to walk o’ nights along the river bank at 
Godstone, awaiting her royal lover who 
never keeps his tryst. 

But English royalties have by no means 
a monopoly of the spook business. There 
is a certain beautiful “ white lady,” very 
fair and very queenly, who haunts the cor- 
ridors of the Castle of Schénbrurin. Fair 
as the apparition may be, her appearances 
are never welcomed, seeing that they are 
always to herald a death in the Imperial 
family of Austria. This ghost was seen 
in 1867, just before the execution of Maxi- 
milian of Mexico, and just before the 
tragic death of the Archduke Rudolph and 
that of his mother, the beautiful Empress. 

The Royal House of Prussia has also 
its “ white lady,” who is seen in the Pal- 
ace at Berlin only before the death of 
some member of the reigning family. 
Unlike her sister of the Castle of Schin- 
brunn, this “white ladv” is not of fair 
aspect, but downright repulsive. Instead 
of torch or scepter, this spook bears a 
broom, a circumstance that has led the 
irreverent to dub her “ The Sweeper.” 

There are “white ladies” attached to 
other European courts, notably that of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, the spook that is said 
to have inspired Wagner’s Lohengrin; but 
the oddest of all these royal wraiths is 
certainly the “ red man,” who confines his 
patronage to the French. He is said, all 
these centuries, to have dogged the foot- 
steps of Catherine de Medici and a long 


list of French royalties following her. His 


favorite ground is the Tuileries. He is 
reported to have had a long interview with 
Napoleon, prior to the Corsican’s entrance 
upon the Russian adventure; so it may 
be that, through not following the spec- 
ter’s advice, Bonaparte had such a sad 


home-coming. The “red man™ was also 
seen by the «mpress Eugénie shortly be- 
fore disaster overtook her husbana. 


The Congo Dwarfs . 

In certain respects the great Congo for- 
est of western Centralf Africa is the most 
wonderful region in the world. There are 
ape-like negroes and curious little Congo 
dwarfs. These dwarfs are less than five 
feet high, and their behavior is strangely 
like that- of the brownies and goblins 
found in fairy stories. Their remarka- 
ble power of becoming invisible by adroit 
hiding behind herbage and rocks: their 
habit of making a home in holes and 
caverns; their mischievousness and good 
nature, all seem to suggest that it was 
some such race as this which inspired 
legendary stories of a little race having 
supernatural attributes. 

These dwarfs are good or bad neighbors 
to the ordinary natives, according to the 
treatment they receive. If their depre- 
dations on the banana groves, or their 
oecasional thefts of tobacco or maize are 
ignored, or even if small gifts of food 
are left where they may easily find them, 
they will leave, in their nightly visita- 
tions, return gifts of meat or skins, and 
ivory. 

These pygmies live entirely by hunting, 
although they eat wild honey as well as 
meat. They live separately, in tiny huts 
four feet high. 

Although they are in some _ respects 
quite near the apes in their physical char- 
acteristics, they are more clever than the 
larger negroes. 


A Use for: Old Pianos 


A LABRADOR tribe, it is said, made the 
barrels stolen from a wrecked whaler 
serve as chimney-tops; the West Indians 
utilized Timothy Dexter’s warming-pans 
for sugar-ladles; and the Shans find no 
worse use for English beer-bottles than to 
stick them up as household gods to keep 
away evil spirits. But the drollest in- 
stance of converted usage occurred when 
that adventurous Frenchman De Tonnant, 
while in Patagonia, gave an old chief a 
worn-out grand piano which he had bought 
for eighty franes. 

A few days after making this generous 
present, De Tonnant went one morning to 
pay an early visit to the Patagonian. He 
found him sleeping peacefully with his 
wife inside the piano, from which he had 
carefully removed sounding-board, strings, 


-ete., and which, thus transformed, consti- 


tuted a not uncomfortable bedstead. 


THE MAN WHO BEAT RECIPROCITY 


ROBERT LAIRD BORDEN, LEADER OF THE CANADIAN CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND 
FUTURE PREMIER. HE BEAT SIR WILFRID LAURIER AT THE POLLS ON THE QUES- 
TION OF RECIPROCITY, WINNING A SWEEPING VICTORY FOR THE “ NOES” 
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SENT TO ANY AMERICAN HOME 


On 30 Days’ 


Free Trial 
FREIGHT PREPAID 


Price $175 


Sold direct from our factories 
to your home. No dealers’ 
or agents’ profit to pay. 


Seven other styles to choose from, 
ranging in price from $225 to $350. 


Send for the beautiful Meister Piano 
book today. It illustrates the eight 
styles in natural colors of the wood. 
The one you like is the one we will 
send on 30 days’ free trial. 


The free offer is intended to give you 
definite personal knowledge of the 
Meister’s exquisite tone and construc- 
tion. It carries no obligation at all. Our 
plan of sale is that no one shall buy a 

iano from us without knowing what it 
ooks like, what it can do, what it is worth 
and how it compares with other makes. 


If, after the trial, you find the Meister 
to be all that we claim and you decide to 
buy it, we offer you these attractive terms: 


No Cash Payment Down 
Small Weekly or Monthly Payments 


No interest on payments. No extras. 
Piano stool and scarf free. Sold under 
Rothschild & Company’s ten year guar- 
antee bond. 


if the Meister isn’t better than 
we claim we will pay the freight 
back to our place of business. 


Rothschild & Company is one of Chicago's 
greatest, strongest and most able commercial 
houses. Their resources exceed $4,000,000. No 
concern in the world stands higher. Ask your 

. Every promise is de‘mite and will 
be kept. 

Send for our free piano book today and 
learn all the details. 


The Meister Piano Go. 


(Rothschild &2 Company, Sole Owners) 
Dept. 58 K Chicago, Ill. 


—— 


CHAMPAGNE 
Indisputably the 


most delicious of 
all American 
Champagnes— 
there’s none better 
in the world. 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
Address DR. GIVENS, Conn. 
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By Franklin Escher 


RETRENCHMENT POLICY OF THE RAILWAYS 


ROR HI: following was recently given out 
eso by the New York, New Haven, & 
Hartford Railroad Company: “ The 
newspapers ask if business condi- 
#5 tions are such at present as to indi- 
X cate that this company will have to 

retrench in operating and other ex- 

k penses following the action of the 
Pennsylvania and some the 
Western railroads. The answer is that. business is of 
such a character at the present time, and the outlook 
ior the future is such, as to require the strictest 
economy in the handling of the railroad. Every one 
will be laid off that can be. Nothing new will be 
started and only such work will be completed as will 
cost more to leave uncompleted than to finish.” 

The above applies directly to one road only, but is 
a. fair statement of. the attitude of the railroads in 
general and might have been put out by any one of a 
half-dozen big systems. We are in for a period of 
retrenchment en the part of the railroads—there is no 
getting g~way from that. Up to the middle of the 
summer, even after the adverse decision on the rail- 
roads’ plea that they be allowed to raise freight rates, 
it was a question whether the necessity for inaugurat- 
ing a drastic retrenchment policy could not be avoided 
—bumper crops would tide us over. But after the 
August crop report it became evident that there would 
be no bumper crops, that business could look for no 
great stimulus in that direction. Then came announce- 
ment by the Harriman lines of the laying off of six 
thousand men, and New Haven’s plain statement. as 
to what it intended to do, or rather not to do, in the 
way of spending money. Since then it has become 
plain enough that not only Union Pacific and New 
Ilaven, but practically every big system im.the coun- 
try, has started to go through its operating-expense 
account with a fine-toothed comb and is trying to keep 
down charges to the last possible cent. 

That the prevalence of such a policy has a big 
influence on general business is undeniable. To get a 
clear idea of just what that influence is, however, it 
is necessary to appreciate what “ retrenchment” really 
means and where and how it can be brought into play. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than the 
popular idea that when a time like this comes along 
and the railroads are forced to “ retrench,” they can 
simply cut down expenses in all departments and con- 
tinue doing business as before. According to the 
Brandeis theories, it ought to be possible for railroad 
-llanagers merely to give the road an extra hypodermic 
of “ efliciency ” and get the same amount of work done 
for less money; but railroad traflic managers have 
made their reputations and held their jobs in past 
years by reason of their ability to get things done at 
the lowest possible cost, and so are not enthusiastic 
over theories. Approached with this new doctrine of 
“efficiency,” they are apt to remark that they do not re- 
call, last year or the year before or in any recent year, 
that they spent any more money than was necessary. 

That, of course, does not mean that when, as at 
present, the necessity arises for cutting down costs, 
even at the expense of the road’s physical condition, 
nothing in that direction can be done. In at least two 
of the five divisions into which the operating-expense 
account of a railroad is divided, there is a good deal 
of elasticity. Transportation expenses, traflic ex- 
penses, general expenses—these first three are more 
or less rigid. But when we come to divisions four and 
five—maintenance of way and structure, and main- 
tenance of equipment—the case is different. Main- 
tenance of way includes the renewal and repair of 
pretty much everything about a railroad that is im- 
movable—that is to say, its road-bed, tracks, ballast, 
bridges, culverts, shops. and buildings. Maintenance 
of equipment, on the other hand, includes all expenses 
for renewals and repairs of locomotives, freight and 
passenger cars, and other rolling-stock. In both of 
these departments, it is plain, there is a good deal of 
leeway. Somewhere, of course, there is an irreducible 
minimum, but between that and the amount which ean 
be spent on structures and equipment during times 
when the road is making money a very wide difference 
exists, Following a succession of good years in which 
its road-bed and rolling-stock have been brought to 
a high state of efliciency, a railroad is able to go 
through a period of considerable length with expendi- 
tures on maintenance of way and maintenance of 
equipment cut down to very small figures. If, on the 
other hand. the period of enforced retrenchment begins 
at a time when expenditures on structure and equip- 
ment have already been cut down to the smallest 
amount possible, reduction of operating expenses as a 
whole is a pretty hard proposition. 


In the valley a bird sings, 
A bird sings on the hill, 
There’s a flutter of flying wings 


That will not be still. 


. In my heart a word rings, 


Low spoken in my ear, 
In my heart a bird sings, 


Too low for any to hear. 


In considering the extent to which the railroads’ 
present policy of economy will enable them actually to 
cut down charges, therefore, a great deal depends upon 
whether they have been spending much or little on 
rolling-stock and road-bed during the past couple of 
years, If cars and locomotives have been well taken 
care of and are in good shape, and if bridges and 
culverts and shops and other stationary property are 
in good repair, a sharp cut in operating expenses will 
be easily possible. But if strict economy in these de- 
partments has already been practised for some time 
past and the least possible amount of money has been 
spent on renewals and repairs, to cut operating ex- 
penses without actually “skinning” the road will be 
no easy thing. 

What seems to be the truth of the matter, and borne 
out by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s figures, 
is that we are already at least six months along in 
the period of railroad retrenchment. Comparing the 
amount spent monthly for maintenance and conducting 
transportation by all the country’s railroads, per mile, 
during the fiscal vears 1910 and 1911, it is seen that 
as late as last January expenditures for the 1911 
fiscal yeay ran well above those for 1910. In February, 
however, there came a change. On the per mile basis, 
the railroads spent $238 in February, 1911, as against 
$242 in February of the year before. In March the 
difference became greater, only $256 being spent as 
against $279 in 1910. April showed a still greater 
falling off, and May followed with expenditures also 
substantially under those for the preceding year. To 
get out these figures takes several months, but, as 
the commission issues them, it will undoubtedly be 
seen that during the summer the same tendency was 
continued, 

A definite policy of economy, in other words, was 
inaugurated by most of the railroads of the country 
as far back as last February—just after the Com- 
meree Commission’s adverse decision on freight rates. 
For a while the movement was more or less scattered, 
some of the country’s strongest transportation in- 
terests seeming to think that business would pick up 
again and’ that it would be unnecessary to cut down. 
But not many months had gone by before the re- 
trenchment movement had become general. Here and 
there a big road like the Atchison or the New York 
Central, having important construction work on its 
hands, still continued to spend money, but such in- 
stances only served to throw into greater contrast the 
economy being generally practised by the others. 

How far has the retrenchment gone ?—that is the all- 
important question in determining how much further 
it can go. We have the figures showing that for the 
past few months the railroads have been cutting down 
cn maintenance of equipment and maintenance of way 
and structure. Those are the two elastic departments 
of the operating-expense account, but even here, 
economy, When traffic keeps up as it is keeping up now, 
can only go a certain distance. In what sort of shape 
is equipment at the present time, and is the condition 
of road-bed and structures such that they can stand a 
further period of reduced expenditures without suffer- 
ing severe deterioration? 

Without hesitation it can be said that the country’s 
railroads are, physically, in excellent shape at the 
present time. Important exceptions are, no doubt, to 
be found; but taking the condition of this big system 
in this part of the country and that big system in that 
part, it is impossible to get away from the fact that, 
as a whole, rolling-stock and road-bed are in such 
shape as to require a minimum amount of expenditure 
for maintenance between now and next spring. The 
past six months have, it is true, seen expenditures al- 
ready substantially cut down, but such economy has 
been rather in the direction of stopping expensive re- 
placement work than of “skimping” on ordinary up- 
keep. Many a new railroad station, for example, 
which was to have been put up this year, has been 
abandoned for the time being. The plans for many a 
new bridge have been laid aside. In those and in a 
lundred other ways there is a chance for economy 
without the actual physical condition of the road being 
in the least impaired. A generality, the statement is 
none the less true that there can still take place sub- 
stantial reduction in the maintenance account before 
the point is reaehed where the condition of rolling- 
stock and rdad-bed is actually affected. 

So that from the standpoint of the stockholder in 
the railroad corporation, the fact that we are in for a 
period of retrenchment is not so very disquieting, after 
all. But to the stockholder in the corporation which 
sells things to the railroads, the case looks different. 
When times are good and the railroads are makin 
money they are tremendous buyers of materials a 


Song 


By Ethel Talbot 


almost every kind. When the railroads decide that 
it is time to economize, and shut down on all but 
necessary expenditures, it works havoc with order- 
books which would otherwise be -well filled. Cessation 
of railroad buying reacts upon business from one end 
of the country to the other. 

It would be possible to name any number of im- 
portant industries more or less directly dependent 
upon purchases by the railroads, but three or four 
seem to stand out more prominently than the others. 
First, of course, comes the car-building industry— 
when a railroad starts in seriously to save money, the 
first thing it does is to put its old cars in shape where- 
ever possible instead of buying new ones. Next comes 
the steel industry—not only are renewals and replace. 
ments of rails held down to the lowest possible point, 
but lesser amounts of structural steel are ordered for 
new bridges, stations, and terminals. Most unfavor- 
ably affected, too, is the lumber industry, the railroads 
at once cutting down on their purchases of ties, and 
the amount of lumber they need for general purposes 
being greatly reduced. And so it goes through various 
lines—fixtures and fuel and paint and lead and others 
too numerous to mention. By some the effect is felt 
more than by others; to all of them the reduction in 
orders is a serious matter. 

Hardest hit of all, probably, are the “ equipment 
companies,” the concer1.s which manufacture freight 
and passenger cars. A certain amount of rolling-stock 
is always wearing out, it is true, and has to be re- 
placed, but in times like these when the word has gone 
out that as little money as possible is to be spent, the 
railroads can get along with surprisingly little new 
equipment. Cars which in good times would be con- 
sidered as having outlived their usefulness are run 
into the shops. overhauled, painted, and sent out on 
the line. Locomotives which under other conditions 
would be relegated to the yards are made over and 
pressed back into service. The equipment-manufact- 
uring concerns, as a result, find themselves very much 
in the position of a clothing-house, a number of whose 
customers have made up their minds at the same time 
to make last year’s suit do for another season. Well 
as they may look for a while, the old suits will not 
give the same service, and the clothier very well knows 
that after a while his customers will come in and buy 
all the more, but in the mean time his business is 
almost at a standstill. So it is with most of the car- 
building concerns at present. The current estimate 
that they are operating at thirty-five per cent. of 
their capacity is, in all probability, rather too high 
than too low. 

The business not only of these car-building com- 
panies but of many other manufacturing concerns being 
thus directly affected, it stands to reason that the 
purchasing power of their employees is lessened and 
that general trade suffers thereby. Here, indeed, is an 
actual point of contact between retrenchment on the 
part of the railroads and the smallest retail business 
in the country. Between what the employees of a big 
industrial plant will spend when that plant is operating 
at capacity and what they will spend when it is oper- 
ating at only thirty-five per cent. of capacity, there is 
a very great difference. To business, not only in the 
luxuries of life, but in its necessities, the purchasing 
power of the people is all important. 

When we read, therefore, that in addition to all the 
unemployment caused by lack of orders from the rail- 
roads, the railroads themselves have within the past 
few months laid: off 150,000 men, a strong sidelight is 
thrown upon the question of what is the matter with 
business. Suppose the railroads were not retrenching 
and had not found it necessary to lay off those 150,- 
000 men—what would be their purchasing power as 
compared with what it is now? Railroad employees 
make fair wages in good times, and the amount spent 
by 150,000 men actively employed runs into big figures. 
Deprive the markets of that amount of buying power, 
and the effect will soon enough make itself felt from 
one end of the country to the other. 

It is not within the province of this article to dis- 
cuss the conditions which have made it necessary for 
the railroads to enter upon their present policy of re- 
trenchment. Whatever those conditions are, and the 
fault of whomever it may be that they exist, they do 
exist, and continued curtailment of expenses on the 
part of the railroads must be counted as a vital factor 
in the industrial situation. There is nothing pleasant 
about a period of retrenchment—it is like having to 
put three reefs in the sail when only a pleasant breeze 
has been looked for. If there is reason for any satis- 
faction whatever in connection with the matter, it is 
that the reefing has been accomplished as expeditiously 
as it has. 


In the valley of bird wings 
I move with dancing feet; 


Every flower in the valley sings 


A song low and sweet. ' 


I am joyous with secret things 


Amon 
In my 


the daughters of men; 
eart is a bird that sings 


And will not be still again, 
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Anomalies of the Peerage 


Tue British peerage presents many 
points of curious interest. In the first 
place there exists an astonishing disparity 
in the number of titles enjoyed by the 
different peers, the Duke of Atholl, for in- 
stance, being so richly provided for in this 
relation that, were he competent, he might 
transfer a title to each of twenty-one 
different men, and yet retain his dukedom 
for himself. 

The Duke of Argyll is also a man of 
many titles. In addition to that of duke, 
he holds some seventeen titles as baron, 
viscount, earl, and marquis, to say noth- 
ing of a knighthood over six hundred years 


old. 

The Duke of Hamilton has sixteen titles 
to spare; the Duke of Buccleuch and the 
Marquis of Bute could each spare fifteen, 
while retaining the rank whereby he is 
chiefly known. 

Despite the almost unlimited range for 
choice of a title, many of the British peers 
have titles which they share with several 
others. No fewer than five members of 
the English nobility are Lords Howard, 
and a like number are entitled to pose as 
Lord Hamilton. There are four Lords 
Grey, and the same number of Lords 
Stuart or Stewart, while of Lords Bruce, 
Boyle, Hay, and others there are at least 
three apiece. 

This confusion of titles in England is 
the more difficult to understand because 
there are quite a number of counties still 
unappropriated for purposes of ennoble- 
ment. mbryo peers may have a choice 
of seven counties in England, nine in 
Scotland, and six in Ireland. Of the 
towns awaiting selection by ennobled gen- 
tlemen there are quite a few, including 
London and Liverpool. 

There have been cases in England in 
which, curiously enough, a younger son 
has become a peer before an elder son, and 


a son has attained such title before his 
father. When, in 1888, the Duchess of 
Sutherland died, her second son became a 
peer, as Earl of Cromartie, four years be- 
fore his elder brother, afterward the 
duke, was entitled to sit in the House of 
Lords. 

When Susan, Baroness North, died in 
1884 her son succeeded her in the barony, 
and took a seat in the Lords, while his 
father, Colonel North, was sitting in the 
lower chamber. 

Many of ‘the privileges possessed by the 
peers are quaint and interesting. The 
rights of Lords Kingsale and Forester in- 
clude that of* retaining their hats in the 
royal presence. Lord Inchiquin, who 
traces his descent to a date antecedent to 
the Conquest, is entitled to deck his ser- 
vants in the royal livery, a privilege that 
dates from the time of Henry VIII. 

A much prouder privilege is that which 
for over five centuries has been the peroga- 
tive of the Dymokes of Scrivelsby. This 
family furnished the “royal ehampion ” 
for every coronation until that of Edward 
VII., when the privilege was abolished. 
The champion, clad in mail, with vizor 
closed and lowered lance, rode into West- 
minster Hall and challenged the world to 
dispute the title to the crown. This quaint 
reminder of the. days of chivalry sur- 
vived for more than eight hundred years. 

The term “benefit of peerage” covers 
some odd privileges. Under it a peer can 
demand a private audience with the sov- 
ereign to present his views on matters of 
public welfare. For treason or felony he 
can demand to be tried by his peers, he 
cannot be outlawed in any civil action, 
and he is exempt from jury service. He 
may sit with his hat on in courts of jus- 
tice, and, should he be liable to. the last 
penalty of the law, he can demand a silk- 
en cord instead of a hempen rope. 


TO DEFEND THE PANAMA CANAL 


THE NEW 16-INCH GUN, NOW AT SANDY HOOK, WHICH IS TO BE SENT TO THE 


ISTHMUS TO GUARD THE CANAL. 


IT THROWS A SHELL THAT WEIGHS 


MORE THAN 


A TON AND HAS A RANGE OF TWENTY-TWO MILES 


Persian Delicacies 


delicacies prepared for the 
delectation of the traveler sound some- 
what like the banquets described in fairy- 
tales. It is suspected that the natives 
dine somewhat more prosaically; but 
what could be-more tempting to the epi- 
cure possessed of poetic fancy than the 
following ? 

One of the best overtures to a wayside 
repast in Persia is a watermelon, not cut 
in slices, as is done by some neophyte, 
but eaten, like an egg,.one end being cut 
off, and the contents eaten with a wooden 
spoon—that of the pear-tree is the best— 
the rosy fluid trickling all the time to the 
hottom, and affording a fragrant beverage 
when the first proceeding is completed. 

As second course may be recommend- 
ed a cold fowl, with slices of snake cu- 
cumber. For side dishes, the most re- 
freshing are sour milk with chopped sage 
or rose leaves, also eaten with a pear- 
wood spoon, or cucumber smothered in 
sour cream.\ In Faristan ice can be ob- 
tained to add to these cooling prepara- 
tions, which may also be flavored with 
1ose-water. 

For dessert, the most easily procured 
dainties are prepared cream or kaimak, 
ilaked with sugar, fresh almonds, iced 
rose - water sweetened with honey or ren- 
dered more fragrant with the aroma of 
mountain thyme and absinthe or worm- 
wood, 

Many little additions, to complete the 
poetic phase of the repast, may be oc- 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. 


casionally obtained, as a bunch of de- 
licious grapes, suspended for an hour 
under the moistened frond of a date-tree, 
figs served up in cream, dates lightly 
fried in olive-oil, or apricot paste dis- 
solved in fresh milk. 


The Census of China 


PHENOMENAL a8 our own increase in 
population has been, we are still a long 
way behind China. The returns of the 
census of 1910 have just been completed, 
and show that the population of the en- 
tire Empire numbers 329,542,000, and 
that of China proper 304,003,000. The 
population of the city of Peking is re- 
turned as 1,017,209 and that of the 
metropolitan district outside of Peking as 
4,654,219. The population of Manchuria 
is given as 14,917,000. These figures may 
not, however, be considered more than ap- 
proximative, as no attempt was made to 
count the number of individuals through- 
out the Empire, and the general enumera- 
tion was limited to a toll of households. 
On the returns of this latter count the 
estimate of the number of individuals is 
hased. It was found that the number of 
families in the whole Empire in 1910 was 
59,824,918. By comparing the results of 
a partial enumeration of individuals in 
various provinces with the count of fami- 
lies in the same regions it was found that 
the average number of individuals in each 
family was 5.5. As the estimated area 
of China proper is 1,535,000 square miles, 
the average number of inhabitants per 
square mile is 198, and in Manchuria 41 
per square mile. 
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Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 
Universal Service 


These aggregate distances, which 
exceed in their total the limits of 
the Solar system, are actually con- 
fined within the boundaries of the 
United States. They show the 
progress that has been made to- 


In one year the earth on its 
orbit around the sun travels 584,- 
000,000 miles; in the same time 
telephone messages travel 23,- 
600,000,000 miles over the path- 
ways provided by the Bell system. 
That means that the 7,175,000,000 
Bell conversations cover a distance 
forty times that traveled by the 
earth. 


wards universal service and the 
intensive intercommunication be- 
tween 90,000,000 people. 


No such mileage of talk could 
be possible in such a limited area 


» When it is considered that each 
telephone connection includes re- 
plies as well as messages, the 
mileage of talk becomes even 


greater. 


were it not that each telephone 
is the center of one universal 
system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY . 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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Puivate Stock THE 
é FINEST BEER 
EVER BREWED 


Brewed 
and 
Bottled 
under the most modern, 
sanitary conditions by 


skilled masters, in a 
brewery as clean as 


PLAIN MUFFINS 


What a delightfully appetizing Breakfast 
~ is 2 plate of — just baked to a 
turn o get a highly satisfactory result, 
with richness and rare flavor, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE — Put one beaten egg to one cu 

Borgen’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk an 

three cups water; add a little salt, one teacu 

of yeast, with flour sufficient to make a tite 
batter. Setit overnight. Have the griddie on 
the ~)- all night to’ insure that itis properly 
heated by morning, and bake quickly on top of 
range in mnaffin ringsfour inches 
across. Tear them open to 
butter; do not cut them. 


Borden'e Book “mother’s kitchen.” 
BORDEN’S ~ 


Ask for it at the Clab, Cafe 
Insist on Blatz. 
invited direct. | 


CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Leaders of Quality’”’ 
Est. 1857 New York 


or Baffet. 


<o* 


BONDS 
Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


- oe class we offer. Insteadofthe 2% the Kha 
ostal Banks pay these 

Bonds will yield from 4 

Write for FREE Circular. eee 


New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. N-1 Columbus, O. ——— 


A HUNTER’S CAMP-FIRES nouse 


"THE book gives the reader a moving picture of the life in the regions visited, 
as well as a description of different kinds of hunting. As the sportsman 
travels far outside the regular tourist line, such material is fresh and exciting. 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs, and with HARPER & 
Maps of the Territory Traversed. $5.00 net BROTHERS 


ALWAYS 
THE SAME 
GOOD OLO 
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ftest of Golfers 


HOW GEORGE DUNCAN, THE MOST INTERESTING PERSONALITY 
IN THE GAME TO-DAY, OBTAINS HIS WONDERFUL RESULTS 


AEORGE DUNCAN'S form impressed 


me very strongly the first time | 
saw him hit a golf ball. This was 
at Hanger Hill about three years 
ago. Indeed, so struck was I by 


the execution of his strokes that 1 
arranged with him to illustrate by 
Vodern 
Golf. 1 do not know any other pro- 
fessional im whose mind. there is so complete an 
analysis of a stroke played as there is in Dunean’s. 

If one asks Dunean what is happening at any par- 
ticular part of a stroke, the young golfer will show 
him instantly, and, which is more important still, cor- 
rectly. This in a coach is a very valuable gift. Dun- 
can has thought much and deeply about the game, and 
has brought to bear upon its intricacies and science an 
intelligence which is of a very high order in the 
sphere in Which he moves. 

In my opinion Duncan is easily the most interesting 
personality in golf at the present time. We have our 
vreat triumvirate—Braid, Taylor, and Vardon, Great, 
and in many ways unapproachable, are these three, 
and of them Vardon is a romantic and picturesque 
personality. But they are ascertained quantities. The 
novel read ean never be so interesting as one which 
contains unfinished chapters. 
cf-the golfing life of George Duncan yet to be written. 

lt has been said that Duncan’s temperament is not 
calculated to produce a great golfer. Twice in the 
open championship when holding a splendid position 
“wone to pieces.” This was freely ascribed by 
those. who did not know Dunean intimately, to “ tem- 
perament.” This I firmly believe was a great mistake. 
Duncan's failure in each case was caused by an error 
of judgment. I have no doubt that Duncan will prove 
Within a very short space of time that his tempera- 
ment from a golfing point of view leaves little to be 
desired. 

‘There.can be little doubt that Duncan is the most 
figure in golf at the present time. His 


action-photograph my book, 


he has 


picturesque 


tall. wiry figure, his dour Scots face, and his electric 
methods, make him a center of attraction whenever 
he plays: for no other professional in the world treats 


‘a golf-ball in quite the same way as George Duncan 
Most golfers walk up to a ball, survey it very 
waggle prodigiously, and then smite it. 

George Duncan surveys the ball and the line as he 
Walks up to it through the green. He addresses it— 
and the ball is far on its way to the hole before the 
breathless spectator awakes to the fact that quite 
three-tourths of the ordinary waggle is missing. As it 
is through the' green, so it is by the hole. Duncan 
walks up to the ball, and. almost before he has settled 
to it. it is on its way into the hole or very adjacent 
thereto. He is certainly the quickest player first- 
class golf. 

Sporting papers. which do not know the inside. of 
Duncan's game, have counseled him to go slowly. He 
listened to them one season. To use his own words, he 
‘was not in the picture.” Now he plays his natural 
game. ‘The other day he walked up to a ball and hit 
it without devoting much thought or unusual energy 
to the process. They measured the drive afterward. 
It was 383 vards 1 foot. 

Writing of Dunean in the preface to Modern Golf, 


does. 
enretully, 


| sail: “ Notwithstanding his brilliant achievements, 
Duncan still practically has al) his golf in front of 


him. There is no golfer whom I know, certainly none 
of the vounger school, whose game impresses me with 
such a sense of its *¢ apabilities ” as does Dunean’s, 
and | look forward contidently t6 his taking and hold- 
ing a great position in the golfing world.” “Since then 
Dunean has very clearly shown that I did not-form an 
exagyverated opinion of his abilities as a golfer. 


There are many chapters: 


By P. A. Vaile 
Author of “Modern Golf” 


I am very glad indeed to hear of Duncan’s visit to 
the States. Both in himself and in his play, he is sure 
to leave a good impression, while he will derive a great 
benefit from his experience. I do not necessarily mean 
as regards his golf, although the visit will have its 
effect on that. We, who have traveled in the newer 
lands, know what a trip like this may mean to a young 
golfer such as Duncan, who has never been abroad; 
and Dunean is particularly fitted by instinct and 
ability to obtain the fullest possible advantage from 
his visit. The result will probably show itself in 


lated performance. No boxer matched to fight ten 
rounds would train on ten rounds of pummeling each 
day. The same thing holds good of golf. For an 
important match, even a golfer should be as well and 
as thoroughly trained as a pugilist for a yt fight. 
It must be recognized that to do himself justice a 
golfer must be in first-class physical trim. All other 
things being equal, the fit man will beat the unfit. 
This may sound to the uninitiated like a very super- 
fluous statement. It really is not. I firmly believe 
that if George Duncan had had some one to train him 


Mr. H. H. Hilton, Amateur Golf Champion of the World, with George Duncan, 
his partner, and Mr. Herreshoff and George Low, whom they beat, at Baltusrol 


er eatly increased confidence and consistency in his 
play. 

While I am speaking of Duncan I may mention a 
matter which is very generally neglected by golfers, 
a matter which is of the utmost importance to them, 
but which they most blindly and persistently ignore. 
| refer to the matter of physical training. Most 
golfers train on golf for golf. A prize-fighter does not 
train on fighting. That statement really covers every- 
thing. Most golfers are under the impression that 
a round or two of golf per day is sufficient training 
for a heavy tournament. It really is not. In training 
a man is always prepared to do more than the stipu- 


properly he would have had ere now at least two open 
championships to his credit. Duncan has already 
made golfing history, as he has repeatedly beaten the 
members of the triumvirate. Duncan’s driving is, 
especially this season on our sun-baked English 
courses, “far and sure,’ while his work with his 
mashie and putter is at times almost weird in its 
abandon, confidence, and accuracy. 

I wish Duncan, as I am sure he will have, as I have 
always myself had, a very pleasant time in the United 
States, and if American golfers get as much pleasure 
from their associationewith him and his golf as I have 
had, they will want him again. 


THis ENGINE, 


S, IS USED TO DRAW A SPECIAL TRAIN CONTAINING CARS OF VARIOUS TYPES, 


THE LONGEST LOCOMOTIVE IN THE WORLD 


126 FEET IN LENGTH AND WEIGHING 850,000 pouND 


EXHIBITING THE 


IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN RAILROAD EQUIPMENT, OVER THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA, & SANTA FE LINE 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


A Sea Volcano 


AmoneG the most curious phenomena of 
New Zealand is its sea voleano. This is 
a great mountain of black scoria eight 
hundred and thirty feet high, from the 
top of which, with much force, rises white 
clouds of vapor to a height of fully two 
thousand feet. It is not easy traveling on 
the island, for in places the black pebbles 
of the beach are all a&’tir with water 
boiling up through them, water so hot 
that a misstep might scald the foot se- 
riously. 

At this point the crater-wall has been 
broken down almost to the sea-level, and 
one may look into the great hollow island. 
The crater is circular, a full mile in diam- 
eter, and hemmed in by walls many hun- 
dred feet high and very precipitous. The 
crater floor is an uneven plain of volcanic 
ash and seoria, with many little fumaroles 
or blow-holes, through which hot sulphur 
vapors come wheezing out, while every 
few minutes there is a smart trembling 
beneath the feet, and a low, dull, rolling 
roar. 

The vapor begins to thicken as the 
traveler proceeds, and he very soon finds 
the cause. He is stopped short by a great 
lake of steaming water, quite filling this 
end of the crater, and, being, as can be 
seen when the clouds lift, nearly half a 
mile from either side. The water is too 
hot comfortably to apply the hand to it, 
and is insupportable either to touch or to 
taste because of a strong infusion of alum 
and sulphurie acid. On the farther bor- 


der of the lake is a row of violent sol- 
fataras (chimneys). They have built for 
themselves little pillar-like cones from ten 
to thirty feet high and a yard or two in 
diameter at the base; and through these 
open chimneys they trumpet steam and 
roaring sulphurie gases with a violence 
frightful to contemplate. A demoniacal 
screeching and din afflict the ~ traveler’s 
ears, even at a considerable distance. 

The water of the lake is of a milky, 
opaque cast, not more than ten feet deep. 
Lines upon the shore show that it daily 
rises and falls slightly with the tide of 
the sea outside. In many spots the 
water boils furiously with much froth 
and foam, while still its heat is much 
below the boiling point of two hundred 
and twelve Fahrenheit. These are dan- 
gerous places for boats; the abundant air 
in the water diminishes materially its 
buoyancy, and a boat sinks alarmingly 
low in crossing them. 

One expedition landed across the lake 
at one of the solfataras nearest the beach, 
and proceeded to demolish it with oars. 
It was a chimney about two feet in diam- 
eter, clay without, while within it was 
lined with crystals of sulphur of a beau- 
tiful straw yellow splashed with vermil- 
ion spots. Pushing in the top of this 
chimney, the fragments would first fall 
down its throat and then come flying out 
into the air with explosions that were 
startlingly like a prolonged stentorian 
cough. 


Ay 


QUICK TIME IN AN AIR-SCOOP 


CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE AND THE AEROPLANE IN WHICH HE WON THE BOSTON 


LIGHT RACE KECENTLY. 


HE FLEW THIRTY-THREE MILES IN 27 MINUTES 35 1-5 


SECONDS 


Jupiter’s Red Spot 

Rep spots have long been known to 
exist on the great planet Jupiter, one of 
which is nearly as large as our own world. 
It is a little over 20,000 miles long, and 
is oval in shape, and it appears regularly 
as the planet turns on its axis. This red 
spot is said to be the beginning of a new 
period in the history of Jupiter. 

It is believed Jupiter is still a liquid 
mass, owing to its intense heat, and that 
this red spot represents a collection of 
matter that is forming the first island 
or continent on that globe. But it will 
be many millions of years yet before that 
immense planet will be adapted to the 
natural conditions that will produce either 
vegetable or animal life. 

The red spot is being watched with 
interest. It has been found to have 
changed its location, moving almost the 
length of itself, and another feature of 
note is the even edges of the formation, 
which would indicate that it is being 
swept by a continual wave, which, of 
course, would keep the outline more reg- 
ular than it will possibly be in time to 
come. 

Many have wondered what color the 
earth would appear to be _» a person thou- 
sands of miles out in space. It would be 
natural enough to suppose it would ap- 
pear to be green. The sea has a green- 
ish tint, and the major part of the surface 
of the land is covered with green vege- 
tation, except during the winter seasons, 
when it might be reasonable to think at 
least a part of the planet would appear 
white. 

The mists that form the fogs and clouds 
might change the aspect entirely, and 
cause the world to look very different 
from what it would if viewed through a 
clearer atmosphere. 

Some scientists advance the theory that 
the forty-five or more miles of atmosphere, 
filled with vapors of different kinds, would 
prevent the earth from being seen at all. 

The fact is, no one knows exactly how 
our globe would look to a human eye in 
space. 

Mars has a red tint. The polar re- 
gions show white, and each of these in- 
creases and decreases as the season is sup- 


posed to change on that planet. The 
natural conclusion is that the vegetation 
or soil on Mars is red. This may be 
wrong, however, for there may exist con- 
ditions that would change the real ap- 
pearance of that distant world. 


Marching Sands 

FRENCH geologists have been investigat- 
ing the eastward march of the sands along 
the northern coasts of France, Belgium, 
and Holland. A fine sand originating on 
the shores of Normandy has been found 
distributed on the beaches as far east 
as Denmark. One investigator has shown 
that the eastward march of these sands 
is due to the fact that all the sea waves 
approaching the coast from Brittany east- 
ward break in nearly parallel lines, with 
an easterly motion. The result is that 
the sands always progress in that direc- 
tion. But the process is slow and grad- 
ual, and measurements have proved that 
the sand traverses, forward and backward, 
perpendicular to the shore, a total dis- 
tance eight thousand times as great as 
that which it covers, in the same length 
of time, in its eastward journey. 


Rifled Oil-pipes 

THE principle of the rifled gun is ap- 
plied to pipes for pumping oil. The crude 
oil of California is thick, viscous, and diffi- 
cult to pump. Heating cannot be success- 
fully applied to a long pipe, and mixing 
with water results in an emulsion from 
which the oil cannot be readily separated. 
One of the schemes for dealing with these 
viscous oils comprises a pipe rifled on the 
inside, so that the oil, mixed with about 
ten per cent. of water, is caused to whirl 
rapidly. The water, being heavier than 
the oil, seeks the outside, and forms a 
thin film, which lubricates the pipe for 
the passage of the oil. The friction is 
thus so far reduced that the oil has been 
easily pumped through a line about thir- 
ty-one miles long. The water and the oil 
issue entirely separate at the end of the 
line. 


Your Three Greatest 


Tire 


They end rim-cutting forever. 
overloading. They prevent skidding and do away with chains. 


These No-Rim-Cut tires, in the past two years, have increased 
our tire sales by 500 per cent. Over 700,000 have been sold. 


These tires now dominate the field. With tens of thousands of 
motorists they have cut tire bills in two. 


Now they come with this ideal Non-Skid tread. 


The Final Tire 


After 12 years spent in tire 
making — after ceaseless im- 
provements—we believe that 
the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire 
is now pretty close to final- 
ity. 


Our greatest invention—con- 
trolled by our patents — has 
ended rim-cutting forever. 
That was, perhaps, your chief 
worry and expense. 


By making these tires 10 per 
cent oversize — without extra 
charge—we added 25 per cent 
to the average tire mileage. 


By 12 years of tests on tire- 
testing machines we have 
brought our formulas and fab- 
rics close to utter perfection. 


And now we have added a 
Non-Skid tread worthy of all 
the rest. 


We never hope to see a much 
better tire than the Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut today. 


The Winter Tread 


Most of you know the No- 
Rim-Cut tire—the oversize tire 
—-which has come to such im- 
mense popularity. 


The control of this tire has 
thrice trebled our tire sales 
within two years. Its sales to 
date exceed 700,000 tires. And, 
to meet the demand, we are 
increasing our capacity to 3,800 


per day. 


Troubles Ended 


No-Rim-Cut 


Tires 


Oversize 


now, for winter use, your high- 
est ideal of a tire. 


An Extra Tread 


The Non-Skid feature is an 
extra tread, vulcanized onto our 
regular tire. Thus the tread is 
made double-thick. 


This extra tread is exceed- 


ingly tough, as impervious to: 


wear as a rubber tread ever can 
be. It remains effective over 
enormous mileage. When it 
does wear off there’s our regular 
tread below it. 


The tread is made up of deep- 
cut blocks, which grasp the road 
surface with countless edges 
and angles. The blocks widen 
at the base, so, the load is 
spread over as wide a surface 
as it is with the smooth-tread 
tire. The grooves can’t fill up. 


This double-thick tread, be- 
cause of its thickness, reduces 
danger of puncture by 30 per 
cent. 


Chains, as you know, are ruin- 
ous to tires. Metal projections, 
too. Rubber and metal never 
combine, and their friction soon 
wrecks a tread. Short, soft 
projections are temporary. 
Here is a tread that’s immense- 
ly efficient, and a tread that 
endures. And it comes on the 
tire you are bound to demand 
when you know the facts 
about it. 


Please look it up. This tire 
is made for your safety and 
economy. Learn what it means 


Since 1908, our experts. to you. 
have work- Our Tire 
ed to cre- Book, based 
ate for this* on 12 yearsof 
No filled with 

id tread. . acts you 
Now we No-Rim-Cut Tires should hiscon 
have it. We With or Without Non-Skid Treads Ask us to 
offer you mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Detroit St., AKRON, OHIO 

' Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits (4°:) 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


10 Per Cent 


With Double 
Thick, Non- 
Skid Treads 


They avoid the blowouts due to 
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The Oddest of Nests 


A Great colony of ospreys, or fish-hawks, 


built their nests at one time upon the 
property of various owners of land on 
an island near New York, a circumstance 
that enabled ornithologists to gather some 
interesting data with respect to the breed- 
ing habits of this bird. 

Qne osprey’s nest was built upon a pile 
of old fence-rails, only seven or eight 
feet from the ground. It had been added 
to annually until its bulk of sticks, sods, 
decaved wood, seaweed, and the like, 
amounted to something like three cart- 
loads. Two other nests were built in 
cedar-trees. These, too, had been occupied 
every vear for many seasons, and had 
heen inereased by the addition of fresh 
material until they filled the whole up- 
per parts of the trees, 

In the wooded parts of the island the 
nests were very numerous. The larger 
trees in the interior of the wood were all 
occupied, and on the edge of the wood 
every tree, large or small, had, at least, 
one nest, and some of them two or three. 
(yn the sandy plain beyond the woods a 
hundred or more nests were built on the 
ground, and on the north shore, where 
the beach was strewn with boulders, al- 
most every one of the larger rocks had 
a nest on it. 

When one investigator approached some 
of the nests, the older birds flew silently 
away and did not return until all was 
quiet. In other cases, the hawks were 
noisy and even showed fight, darting 
down at the visitor’s head and striking 
out with their talons. 

These birds, however, would return to 
their eggs when the caller remained quiet, 
though he might be only fifty feet away. 

Qne nest was seen to contain an old 
broken axe, a boot-jack, and a straw hat. 
Of the variety of materials wrought into 
the different structures the following is a 
brief list: barrel-staves, barrel-heads and 
hoops. the tiller of a boat, a small rudder 
and parts of tife-preservers, brooms, an 
old plane, a_ feather-duster, blacking- 
hrush, part of a hay-rake, a rubber-boot, 
several pairs of shoes, a pair of trousers, 
a long fishing-line with hooks and_ sink- 
ers, wound on a board, bottles, tin cans, 
a door-mat, and a rag-doll. 

In the interstices of many of the larger 
structures smaller birds had built their 
nests, well protected from the weather. 
The grackles were especially given to 
doing this,. and were very bold in col- 


lecting fragments from the fish-hawks’ 
tables. 
Death’s Door 
gather together articles 


more or less interesting, but probably few 
vd in for such bulky objects as_ those 
chosen by a distinguished Britisher. Old 
doors are the object of his desire. His 
doors come from old houses, castles, and 
abbeys of historical interest. Some time 
avo he obtained at considerable cost a door 
through which, during the French Revolu- 
tion, Marie Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, 
Danton, and Robespierre passed on their 
way to the guillotine. 

Probably nobody of te-day has a strong 
desire to bring together a great variety 
of teas and snuffs. Lord Petersham, how-, 
ever, a noted man in his day, had a 
hobby for aequiring various kinds of tea 
and snuff All round his sitting-room 
were shelves, on the one side laden with 
canisters of souchong.. bohea, congou, 
pekoe, Russian, and other teas, and on 
the other with handsome jars containing 
every kind of snuff the collector could lay 
his hands on. 

The Dowager Queen of Italy is the pos- 
sessor of an odd collection, one that has 
the interest of association. ‘It comprises 
the foot and -head gear of royal personages 
of different periods. It is said to inelude 
uw sandal worn by Nero, a pair of white 
slippers that belonged to:Mary Queen of 
Scots, shoes worn by Queen Anne and the 
kampress Josephine, and gloves that were 
once the property of Marie Antoinette. 


The “ Dane-Holes” of England 


Ix the counties of Kent and Sussex in 
Kneland there are to be seen certain eu- 
rious well-like  exeavations, popularly 
supposed to date from the time of Danish 
rule in’ England. These are invariably 
whout three feet in diameter, and seldom 
less than’ sixty feet in depth. Ingress 
amd egress were provided for by means 
of rude ladders or hide-ropes. 

Various explanations have been offered 
te account for their existence, some suppos- 
ing them to have been places of refuge, 
others that they were connected with 
secret forms of worship, still others that 
they were dug for the extraction of chalk 
and flint. The latest theory inclines to 
the view that the holes were made to serve 
as granaries. They are found close to- 
wether in groups. corresponding with the 
habit of various tribes of clustering in 
restricted areas. 


ADVERTISER. 


WALTHAM—a watch name recognized by every child; proved 
by over eighteen million Waltham owners; and endorsed 
by the practical watchmaking experience of every Jeweler. 


WATCH 


always stands for a timepiece of the highest excellence. Even lower 
priced Walthams maintain a wonderful record for accuracy. Between 
the popular grade and the Waltham Premier Maximus at $250—the 
watch de luxe of the world—are the several standard high-grade 
Waltham movements, offering models of exquisite design and work- 
manship, and guaranteeing timekeeping results of unrivalled accuracy. 
High-grade Waltham movements are invariably named. Riverside, 
for instance, is always a good name to remember. 


Write for handsome booklet containing much watch information and describing 
various Waltham movements. Your Jeweler will assist you in the 
selection of the Waltham movement best suited to your needs. 


“It’s Time You Owned a Waltham.’’ 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY - - Waltham, Mass. 


| ADDING 


Visible and Indivisible 


Writing and adding are joined by natural laws. Much writing involves 
adding; most adding involves writing—both on the same page. Why then a 
separate writing machine and a separate adding machine? 


Our Adding and Subtracting | that they be joined in one machine. 
Typewriter is the answer to this Wherever writing and adding 
question. It has been called two | are done on the same page, whether 
machines in one. It is really one | it be in billing work, order work: 
machine with two functions. These | statement work or any work with 
two functions 
are indivisibly 
joined in prac- 
tice, and prac- 
tice demands 


ments, the 

greatest of all 

labor savers 
is the 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 
(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Strange Beds 


Hasit conceals all sorts of absurdities. 
It makes one ache to see an illustration 
of a Japanese sleeping-block, hollowed 
out just enough to permit of the neck 
being adjusted thereto. The Germans’ 
notion of night repose does not come 
much nearer our idea of comfort. There 
are many ill-made and unsatisfactory 
beds (from the American point of view) 
to be found in the Kaiser’s dominions. 

German beds, almost without excep- 
tion, are single—so much so, indeed, that 
the occupant, if he attempts to deviate 
an inch or two from his _ position, 
finds himself sprawling on the floor. 
The sheets, bed-blankets, ete., are made 
just to fit the beds, and are never 
wide enough to tuck in. They are seldom 
more than an inch or two wider than the 
mattress, and it requires the skill and 
experience of an acrobat, especially in the 
case Of a foreigner, to keep the _ bed- 
clothes evenly balanced over one. 

Many of the German hotels use the 
French pillow, which is about half the 
size of the mattress and stuffed out so 
hard and plump that about the only 
benefit the tired traveler gets from it is 
to have it serve as a rest for his back 
while he sleeps in a sitting position. The 
majority of pillows found in Germany, 
however, are wedge-shaped, of the same 
material as the mattress, and come to a 
point near the center of the bed. On 
these the sleeper (if he sleeps) rests on 
an inclined plane, and looks like a body 
on one of the narrow planks at the 
Morgue in Paris, with a sheet thrown 
over it. 


The Philippine Oyster 


INVESTIGATIONS have been made by our 
Fish Commission of the fishery resources 
of the Philippine Islands, with a view to 
ascertaining which, if any, species of ani- 
mals native to Philippine waters may be 
introduced with advantage into our own 
rivers, lakes, and estuaries. It has been 
suggested that we may obtain in this way 
some desirable fishes and mollusks, with 
possibly an aquatic reptile or two. 

In the mollusean line the outlook seems 
somewhat promising. There exists in 
Philippine waters a giant oyster that is 
very good to eat, and this, it has been 
pointed out, might appropriately sup- 
plement our own bivalve of the Chesapeake. 
The Philippine oyster is said to weigh, 
when full grown, about four’ pounds, but 
the flesh is not so abundant as one might 
expect from the size of the mollusk. Its 
thick and heavy shell is deeply ridged. 

In addition there is the hammerhead 
oyster, much prized by the _ Filipinos, 
smaller in size but more delicious in flavor. 
Its name is held to describe its shape 
pretty accurately. Then, too, the Philip- 
pines have a species of mangrove oyster, 
not much larger than a silver dollar, which 
is esteemed most highly by good livers in 
the islands. 

Most. remarkable of the Philippine 
mollusks is a species whose shells are 
used in the islands for window-panes. It 
is a bivalve, six inches in diameter, some- 
what like a clam. A living specimen, 
freshly taken from the water, is so flat 
and thin that, by holding it up to the 
light, one can, it is said, look through it. 


Love and the Tariff 


By Frederick Moxon 


Puytuis and I talked tariff. 
very much in doubt 

Concerning what the flurry on the sub- 
ject is about.) 

I thus expounded: “If I gave you kisses 
two or three, 

Which you returned, you would believe in 
reciprocity.” 

“How very plain!” she sweetly smiled, 
Said I: “So far so good, 

But there’s another phase that must be 
clearly understood ; 

If | maintain (as sure I do) that you 
should not be kissed 

By any other party, I’m a high protec- 
tionist.”’ 


(She is 


The Deadly Blue Light 


SERPENTS, earth-worms, ants, and hens 
are very sensitive to the influences of color. 
Serpents seem stupefied, sick, broken down, 
and benumbed when a shaft of intense blue 
light is thrown upon them. Earth-worms 
craw! away at their highest speed and hunt 
eagerly for refuge when subjected -to red 
light. 

Fall the vegetable world is sensitive to 
the action of colored rays, and few plants 
can bear a powerful blue light. When the 
blue rays are turned upon plants there 
are few that do not wilt, and if the blue 
light is continuous the colors of the plants 
fade and the plants die. 
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Specially Saitable for Readers of Ten to Fifteen 


MISS TRACK’S END 


HAYDEN CARRUTH 
GAULT 


Author of * The Adventures of Jones,” “The Voyage of the Rattletrap ” 
By Kate Langley Bosher 


UDSON PITCHER, eighteen, drifts 
into the Dakota village of Track’s End. 


q “To read a book like this is like taking a As a result of a blizzard the 


railroad will run no more trains, 
“This novel is of such pure gold everybody of the 
that it recalls the best tales that Miss Alcott country. Judson refuses to go, 
has left us to make the world better.’’—Port- having betore promised the 
land Oregonian. banker to remain. He __ is 
q “The youthful heroine (Mary Cary) has a snowed in, digs tunnels, is at- 
way with her.”—New York World. tacked by desperadoes, and 
q “Like ‘Mary Cary,’ this book stands for goes from one house to the other, firing, 
the winning power of love.”"—New Orleans keeping up the illusion of a large number 
a of defenders. He has encounters with 


0008 wolves, buffaloes, and Indians. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 
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MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 
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HE humor, the philosophy, the humanity and the . 
kindly philosophy of Mark Twain counteract the 
irritation of our intense American life. 
His great books afford the relaxation which is 
absolutely necessary for every busy man and woman. 
They make one realize the joy of living. 


THIS 
REMARKABLE 
OFFER : 


Now for the first time you get a complete. set of all Mark Twain's writings at just exactly one- 
half the price they have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just as complete _/ ,,,,,,*ss.c7¢ ze or == 


MARK TWAIN'S WORKS, 


as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00 7 aWintrs "Nation “watrion 


/ HARPER 2 BROTHERS 
J Franklin Square 
New York City 


. . wenty-five volumes, cloth binding. 
—for the 25 volumes. Never before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author's uf _tis understood T may retain the set for 
works been issued at such a low figure: This is done at the author's last request. 


hooks, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid, or, within 


[N this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. a thirty days, $23.75 as payment in full. 
The binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on white 
antique wove paper, especially made for this edition. Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x 7% inches. F 
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